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THE EMPLOYABLE UNEMPLOYED 


The question of unemployment has been a matter of continuing concern 
to the Canadian Welfare Council over the years. This winter, urgent reports 
from many of the Council’s member agencies have emphasized the need for 
coming to grips with the problem, especially as it relates to one particular 
group, the employable unemployed not protected by the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The Board of Governors therefore authorized an official statement by the 
Canadian Welfare Council which was presented last week to the federal and 


provincial governments. We believe it is so important that we print it here 
in full: 


Appeals by the Salvation Army in North Bay “for donations of 
soup-bones, vegetables, and bread to feed transient men and their fami- 
lies”, the re-introduction of used clothing drives in Windsor, the opening 
of soup-kitchens in Vancouver, and similar reports reaching the Canadian 
Welfare Council in recent weeks from many parts of the country, are 
evidence of the fact that there are still a great many unemployed workers 
in Canada whose essential needs are not being met. 


It is true that provision for unemployment insurance by the Federal 
Government and the many improvements that have been made in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act since it was introduced in 1941, have been 
a great help to those unemployed workers who are covered by the 
legislation. The current amendments to the Act are to be welcomed 
and are further evidence of Parliament’s desire to make this measure as 
effective as possible. It is important to realize that benefits now extend 
to some eighty per cent of wage earners and hence the local authorities 
no longer face the major shock of unemployment. 


Unemployment insurance, however, does not and cannot meet the 
needs of all the unemployed. Many wage earners are in uninsured 
occupations. Many others remain unemployed for so long that they 
exhaust the protection that even the revised Act provides; still others, 
often new Canadians, have not had an opportunity to fulfill the minimum 
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requirements of the Act before finding themselves in need. These are 
the people for whom for the most part no help from public funds is at 
present available. 


Member agencies of The Canadian Welfare Council are concerned 
with the needs of these unprotected people, regardless of the numbers 
affected. The demoralizing effect of unemployment on family life is a 
social danger we cannot ignore, whether there be one per cent or ten 
per cent of the labour force out of work and without any source of 
income. The least the community can do is make sure that no unem- 
ployed person is allowed to be destitute. 


The head of a family who is denied help by municipal authorities 
on the ground that he is “employable” may be referred from one organi- 
zation to another to beg for clothes, groceries for his family, or money 
to stave off eviction. He may stand in line for a bowl of soup to relieve 
the pressure on the food supply at home. Even though he can manage 
to keep his family alive, the loss of morale due to stop-gap measures, 
the need to seek help from several agencies, each meeting only part of 
his need, tend to discouragement and weakening of family ties. The 
noticeable increase in transients reported by our member agencies from 
coast to coast is a reflection of this unfortunate situation. Church groups 
and voluntary organizations can at best serve only those in the most 
desperate circumstances. They cannot provide the security of con- 
tinuing income until new employment opportunities open up. 


Much of the distress and suffering referred to above is unnecessary 
and could be prevented. What we require is a continuing public 
program, supplementary to unemployment insurance and designed to 
meet the needs of those unemployed workers, whether many or few, 
who otherwise face hardship and destitution. Why have we not 
dev eloped such an unemploy ment assistance plan? The answer, it appears 
to the Council, revolves around a jurisdictional dispute. The various 
levels of government for well over a decade now have not agreed as to 
whose obligation it is to meet the financial needs of the employable 
unemployed who are not covered by unemployment insurance. 


The Federal Government maintains that responsibility for any 
residual program rests with the provincial governments, and that since 
unemployment insurance provides substantial benefits to most unem- 
ployed workers, whatever supplementation is required should not be 
beyond their resources. The provincial governments on the other hand 
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maintain that assistance to the employable unemployed is a federal 
responsibility and refer to the proposals along this line which the Federal 
Government itself made to the Dominion-Provincial Conference in 1945. 
They also instance various studies and reports such as Public Assistance 
and Social Insurance, by A. E. Grauer, 1939, and the Report on Social 
Security for Canada, by L. C. Marsh, 1943, in support of their contention. 
Municipal governments maintain that it is unfair to place the financial 
burden for this group of unemployed solely on local governments. They 
are reluctant to tax property owners for responsibilities which they feel 
should be shared by all citizens. 


The Council, in its report “Public Assistance and the Unemployed”, 
(1953) advocated the plan of shared responsibility which we still believe 
to be on sound lines; but we are not now arguing for the particular 
proposals of that document. What we see as the primary and most 
urgent need is agreement on where responsibilities lie. The reaching of 
such agreement is in our view a pressing obligation of both federal and 
provincial governments. Until it is reached, no progress towards a 
solution is possible. The necessary first step is a conference which will 
bring federal and provincial governments together to consider the 
complex issues involved and to develop a satisfactory plan. Therefore: 


The Canadian Welfare Council urges all governments in 
Canada, federal, provincial and municipal, to take such action as 
may be required to bring about a conference on the subject of 
public assistance for the employable unemployed, in order to deter- 
mine the most appropriate allocation of governmental responsibili- 
ties for meeting the needs of those unemployed persons not 
protected by the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
to ensure that a program for this group is established with the 
least possible delay. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


You will enjoy (to put it mildly) 
Sir Geoffrey Vickers’ paper “Mental 
Health and Spiritual Values”, the 
first part of which appears in this 
issue, the second part to come in the 
March 15 issue. We are sorry we 
can’t print it all at once, and yet this 
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may be just as well. Certainly you 
can’t digest it all at once because, 
although it’s not difficult reading, it 
has so many stimulating ideas you 
will want to savour it slowly at first 


and then re-read it. eee 
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“Oh dear, here’s another H.F.”, we 
exclaim when the new issue arrives 
and we find a comma wandering, or 
a letter sidling up against a word it 
doesn’t belong with. (H.F. stands for 
human frailty.) We don’t lose much 
sleep over H.F.’s, although they do 
serve as irritants, like crumbs in the 
bed, to remind us not to be careless. 


We need stronger words, and we 
have a different reaction, when it 
comes to the crashing blunders that 
get into print in our magazine—finally 
and irrevocably, alas. In the Decem- 
ber issue we made C. F. W. Burns 
president of “Burns, Crothers and 
Denton Limited” instead of Burns 
Brothers and Denton Limited. Mr. 
Burns is one of the vice-chairmen of 
our Building Committee and a very 
good friend of ours, and we are very 
sorry indeed to have bungled the 
name of his firm. eee 


At the last meeting of the Editorial 
Board some one wondered out loud 
whether CANADIAN WELFARE is seen 
by all the people who are supposed to 
see it. It seems that in some member 
social agencies (which get two copies 
as part of their membership privi- 
leges) two or three people like the 
magazine so much that they hang on 
to it. What about passing it on to 
your colleagues while it is still fresh? 
Or, better still, what about getting 
extra subscriptions for staff people 
who don’t see the agency’s copies? 

e®ee 


One of our keenest critics, aged 
twenty, says it’s corny to use the 
editorial “We?” in this column, unless 
we really mean We. Sometimes it’s 
hard to tell whether it should be 
singular or plural because practically 
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everything that goes into this maga- 
zine is a “we” matter. From now on 
we—I—will try to distinguish. © © ® 


Yesterday I went into a drugstore 
for a chocolate bar and caught sight 
of a tube of Famous Name’s Anony- 
mous. I asked the dignified starched 
ladies behind the counter, who take 
their cosmetics seriously, what it was 
for. One of them said, “You pat it on 
your skin and it smooths out the ex- 
pression lines.” I said “Ugh”—I had 
always wondered how to pronounce 
“ugh’ but I found out then, when it 
came out involuntarily and explo- 
sively. Both the ladies lost their 
starch and dignity and burst out 
laughing. I guess we three will keep 
our hard-earned expression lines. 


M. M. K. 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
By SIR GEOFFREY VICKERS 


THANK those who have done me 
the honour of inviting me to 
address you tonight. I am grate- 

ful for the opportunity to attend this 
Congress and for the compliment of 
being asked to contribute to it; grate- 
ful most of all, perhaps, for the need 
which this has placed upon me to 
bring together thoughts which it is 
much easier to keep in separate com- 
partments. 


All of us are heirs of two traditions 
which are hard to reconcile, the 
scientific and the pre-scientific. Each 
has its own language and its own 
concepts and their implications seem 
partly inconsistent; so it is hard to 
translate from one language to 
another or even to speak with con- 
viction in either. 

Prophets, philosophers and _ poets 
had been expressing their intuitions 
many centuries before modern 
Science was born; and they dyed our 
language deeply with images and im- 
plications about the nature of man 
and his place in the Universe, which 
are foreign to the images and impli- 
cations of Science. This hampers our 
talk and confuses our thought. How 
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far it calls on us to take sides is not 
easy to determine. 

For it has happened twice before. 
When Copernicus removed the earth 
from the centre of the solar system 
and put it on the periphery, it seemed 
to many honest minds that he was 
overturning heaven and hell; vet 
Christians today worship at ease in 
a Copernican world. 

When Darwin put man at the tip 
of one of many branches of the evo- 
lutionary tree and suggested that he 
had been selected “naturally” for 
that high position serious thinkers 
found their deepest beliefs challenged 
by the controversy about “apes and 
angels”; and yet it challenges no 
deep beliefs today. 

The changes of the last fifty years 
have been more radical still. Psycho- 
logists have added to man’s person- 
ality a new dimension, in which much 
of himself lies hidden. Sociologists 
and social anthropologists have shown 
how deeply he is conditioned by the 
social nexus and have thus raised the 
question how far he can usefully be 
considered in abstraction from it. 

Anatomists and physiologists have 





This article is the first half of a paper which was presented on August 
15, 1954, at a plenary session of the Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health held in Toronto. The second half will appear in the March 15 issue. 


Sir Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., is a member of the National Coal Board in 
England. At various times during World War Il he was deputy director- 
general in the Ministry of Economic Warfare, director-general of the 
Economic Advisory Branch of the Foreign Office, and a member of the 
London Passenger Transport Board. He is a solicitor and was a member of 
the Council of the Law Society from 1944 to 1948. Since 1952 he has been 
a member of the Medical Research Council. 
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more conscious of the 
physical basis of mind; and now the 
physicists are joining them with ex- 
citing, if disturbing, theories about 
the working of the brain. 

These new insights clash more 


made him 


directly with our older concepts 
about the nature of man _ himself. 
They illuminate but they also con- 
fuse. Pre-scientific language, whether 
of Christians or of humanists, was 
not made to the measure of such a 
creature; and scientific language does 
not cover the whole of the ground. 
No wonder most of us find it diffi- 
cult to say all we want to say about 
man on the basis of any one con- 
sistent assumption. 

It is not easy to see how a man 
can really be at one and the same 
time a soul accessible to Grace, a 
responsible moral being, an animal, 
a machine, a cell in an organic society 
and a random unit which is only 
significant statistically. Yet in ordi- 
nary speech we are continually using 
words which have all these implica- 
tions; and if we did not, there would 
be some things which we could not 
easily say. 

The more conscious we are of 
these haunting inconsistencies, the 
less ready we are to talk on matters 
likely to involve them. Nothing, for 
example, could be more imprudent 
than to addres you on the subject 
which has been given me. But, after 
all, these are the subjects which 
matter most both in the long run 
and at this present moment. 


The basic conflict is deeper. The 
ancient controversy between believ- 
ers in a God-centred world and be- 
lievers in a man-centred world dates 
back before the birth of Christ and still 
divides Christian and humanist today. 
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We may, perhaps, take comfort 
from the physicists, who, I uncer- 
stand, were recently bothered by 
what seems a similar dilemma. Is light 
an affair of waves or of particles? 
Truth lay with the courageous mind 
which held that, if it is to be effec- 
tively described, it must be assumed 
to be both. If the concepts of “wave” 
and “particle” preclude this, so much 
the worse for the concepts. 

We have not yet resolved our con- 
tradictions of language and concept 
as completely as the physicists but 
we can at least refuse to believe that 
any language or any concept com- 
pletely represents the truth behind 
it; and pending some new widening 
of our horizons, we may try to feel 
like Walt Whitman, when he wrote: 

“Do I ‘contradict myself? Very 
well then, I contradict myself. I am 
large; I contain multitudes.” 

He might have expressed himself 
less provocatively, though with an un- 
happy loss of poetic brio, by saying: 
“I am responsive to far more insight 
than I know how to reconcile.” 

And that is neither an uncommon 
nor an unhappy human state. 

Two thousand years before Whit- 
man a Latin poet wrote the line: 

“IT am a man; nothing which is 
human I deem alien to me.” 

These two brave sayings might be 
taken as an inspiration both by 
scientists and by laymen, when they 
are tempted to seek the satisfaction 
of consistency by averting their eyes 
from some aspect of experience. 


Even this can be stated in a form 
which is less likely to confuse the 
issue which I am to discuss tonight, 
which was often mentioned at our 
opening session and which will, | 
know, recur throughout the Con- 
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gress. It is the question whether 
spiritual values are rooted in the 
nature of things and thus have abso- 
lute validity for individual men, or 
whether they are merely socially de- 
termined norms which in other cir- 
cumstances would be _ determined 


differently. 


Men do, in fact, hold strong con- 
victions about what should be sought 
or avoided, accepted or rejected, 
admired or abhorred. Some may call 
these principles, standards, virtues; 
others may call them rationalizations, 
generalizations, abstractions from the 
stream of experience. 


Yet, though they would differ 
about the origin and validity of these 
evaluations, they would not differ 
about their existence or their power 
to affect behaviour consistently and 
thus to give to the characters of men 
and nations such coherence and dis- 
tinctiveness as they possess. 


It is also a fact, in the history of 
thoughts, that some of these evalua- 
tions have persistently been made and 
taught as claiming the acceptance of 
men not because they are socially 


useful but because they are the right 


response for an individual man to his 
nature and his situation. 


Some indeed are also socially use- 
ful and would probably be evolved 
by any successful social group, but 
others are not so easily explained, 
and these, curiously, are found in 
identical terms in cultures which are 
independent and diverse. 


Early in the first millenium before 
Christ, a little pastoral tribe on the 
sun-bitten hills of Judaea produced 
a literature which is alive today. It 
has lived because its teachers were 
concerned not so much with social 
duties as with the preconditions of 
the good individual life. 
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“Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord? Even he that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart; that 
hath not lifted up his mind unto 
vanity nor sworn to deceive his 
neighbour . . .” 


“Clean hands” may have meant no 
more than the degree of fair dealing 
which the social code of the com- 
munity prescribed; and the require- 
ment that a man shall not “swear to 
deceive his neighbour” is one which 
any society is likely to evolve; but 
the exhortations to cultivate a “pure” 
heart and a mind not lifted up unto 
“vanity” are of a much more abstract 
and unexpected kind. 


A little later in time and far re- 
moved in space, the Indian prince 
Gautama was teaching the same atti- 
tude: 


“Whoso keeps his eyes from vanity, 
controlled and temperate, faithful 
and strenuous, Mara cannot over- 
throw .” and again, “Who speaks 
or acts with purified mind him hap- 
piness accompanies as his faithful 
shadow.” On the other hand, “They 
who have not lived purely in their 
youth, these ruefully ponder as old 
herons by a lake w ithout fish.” 


Yet a little later, on the other side 
of the Aegean, in an Athens which 
seems much nearer to Toronto than 
the Jerusalem of King David or the 
Benares, near which the Buddha got 
his “enlightenment”, Plato was des- 
cribing, in allegories which still move 
us, the relation between the delusive 
world of sense and the eternal veri- 
ties behind them, the discipline of 
mind and body needed to apprehend 
truth, goodness and beauty and its 
great reward. 


Jew, Indian and Greek had pro- 
foundly different ideas about the 
nature of the Universe and about 
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man’s place in it, but they shared an 
almost identical view about the route 
which a man must take to apprehend 
it or at least about the initial steps. 


They are at one in stressing the 
need for the ‘ ‘purity” which comes 
from turning away from “vanity”; 
and purity and vanity mean, I think, 
much the same to them all. They are 
extremely general concepts, to be 
valued not so much for themselves 
but as the preconditions of appre- 
hending other values. 


The Buddhist may live in the 
world but he must not become 
“attached” to it; the Christian may 
live in the world but may not “lay 
up treasure” in it. The mind which 
is thus unattached is pure. “He who 
has no wound can handle poison”, 
said the Buddha. Paul said, “To the 


pure all things are pure.” 


To the scientists of many disci- 
plines, from social anthropology to 
neuro-physiology, as well as to 
psychologists, it must be a matter of 
great interest that a creature such as 
man has produced and nourished such 
an ideal as this. 


It does not seem to be of a kind 
which societies would naturally 
evolve; indeed, it has often produced 
conduct which society has rated as 
strongly anti-social. It would not 
seem likely to survive; yet it has 
survived. 

It originated with peoples two of 
which had no idea of rewards in an 
after life; and though the Buddha 
commended his “right path” as a way 
of escape from the wearisome cycle 
of rebirth, he commended it also, 
sometimes rapturously, as the way 
to supreme satisfactions here and 
now. So did the others. So do those 
who commend it today. 


Somewhat later again, Jesus of 
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Nazareth re-stated earlier Jewish in- 
sights in a much more positive and 
dynamic way. When he summed up 
“the law and the prophets” within 
the commandment to love God and 
neighbour, he placed love in the fore- 
front of spiritual values; and he 
exemplified his teachings by his life 
in a way which must stir the imagi- 
nation of thoughtful men, whether 
Christian or not. 

“Love” and “non-attachment” are 
opposite poles of the same magnet. 
They involve a respect and a com- 
passion for individual human beings 
as such and a corresponding lack of 
respect for their differing material 
circumstances. They cannot safely be 
separated, though they often are. 
They do not imply all the spiritual 
values but they provide the key to 
reconciling their eternal conflicts. 

For spiritual values are in constant 
tension. Paul Tillich, in a_ recent 
book, has analysed the ideas of Love, 
Power and Justice and the nature of 
their conflict. This conflict is en- 
countered wherever we reach the 
level of practical decision in concrete 
situations—and it is only at this level 
that spiritual values appear in action. 

Our ideas of mercy and of justice, 
for example, affect our legal and our 
penal codes and, still further into the 
specific, they affect the way in which 
these codes are applied in particular 
cases. At these levels they encounter 
socially determined norms, with 
which they sometimes conflict and 
sometimes concur. 

In the practical decisions of life, 
spiritual and social values are always 
observed in action together and in 
their operation they overlap. The 
Christian, however—and not the 
Christian alone—would assert that 
they are not identical and would 
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appeal to the history which I have 
touched on so superficially to show 
that our values are not derived solely 
from social convenience but are 
deeply affected by often conflicting 
insights derived ‘from some other 
source. 


On the other hand he should know 
better than any that these give him 
no simple guide. Tillich, in the book 
which I have mentioned, says: “In 
the moment in which these principles 
are used for concrete decision, they 
become indefinite, changing, rela- 
tive.” And again, “To be just towards 
yourself means to actualize as many 
potentialities as possible without 
losing oneself in disruption and 
chaos”—a view which he applies later 
to societies also. 


We cannot compare our achieve- 
ments, individual or collective, with 
those of others without asking what 
in each case were the limits of the 
practicable and what was sacrificed 
for the sake of what was achieved. 


The only true measure, could we 
but divine it, is the attitude of mind 
in which the always agonizing deci- 
,sion is made. 

It is possible to find the other 
source of these evaluations simply in 
the predicament of individual man. 
The history of man’s thought, it may 
be said, is the record of his search 
for a way to organize his experience 
so as to make it significant or at least 
bearable to him. This is what we 
might expect. 


Human self-consciousness and hu- 
man memory give to each individual 
a sense of separateness, of continuity 
and of purpose, which accord 
strangely with a creature so social, so 
transient and so weak. 


How should he bear either the 
burden of his separateness or his 
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fear of losing it? How prevent his 
desires from frustrating each 
other? How support their frustra- 
tion by event? On what should he 
set his heart which will not let 
him down? 


These questions, however unfor- 
mulated, lie at the core of the 
experience of being human. Spiritual 
values, it may be said, are answers to 
this unspoken prayer. They are ways 
of organizing experience. 


This would not be accepted by any 
of the rival views as an adequate 
explanation of spiritual hunger; but 
all, I think, would agree that the 
hunger exists. They would differ 
about its origin and its nature and 
would probably be unable to agree 
even on an appropriate name for it; 
but they would not differ about its 
existence. 


Freud wrote: “I have no knowl- 
edge of having had in my early 
years any craving to help suffering 
humanity. My innate sadistic dispo- 
sition was not a very strong one, so 
that I had no need to develop this 
one of its derivatives.” 


The Christian, who is first repelled 
by the implications of this passage 
and then puzzled to recall that the 
speaker did in fact devote his life, 
with outstanding success, to healing 
the sick and indeed to casting out 
devils, may get some light by read- 
ing, a few sentences later: 

“In my youth I felt an overpower- 
ing need to understand something of 
the riddles of the world in which we 
live and perhaps even to contribute 
something to their solution.” 

Freud does not in this passage offer 
any Psychological explanation for 
this ‘ ‘overpowering need”; and if he 
did, the need would remain a hunger. 


I want, then, so far as possible, to 
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concentrate on the needs and the 
satisfactions which spiritual values 
are invoked to explain, without 
asserting or denying their rival ex- 
planations. This will enable us to 
keep nearer to experience and help 
us to avoid arguing about abstract 
nouns, for which I confess to a deep 
distrust. 

What we observe and experience 
is process, that is happenings and the 
tendency for things to happen, in- 
cluding, in human _ behaviour, re- 
sponse and the tendency to respond. 

We can. discriminate between 
happenings with great refinement 
and recognize in them common 
aspects, but we have an unhappy 
linguistic habit of labelling these 
aspects with abstract nouns—and in 
an instant they have become isolated 
from the world of happening and set 
on Platonic thrones, where they can 
mask the dynamic realities they stand 





for and turn our worship into an 
idolatry of words. 

I hate abstract nouns and though I 
cannot avoid them I never trust them 
unless I can readily turn them into 
transitive verbs. Love, humility, 
honour, loyalty, justice, mercy—these 
matter to us because they are ways 
in which men can respond. 

Now the responses which spiritual 
values are invoked to explain have 
one striking feature in common: 
they create far more problems than 
they settle. To accept. spiritual values 
does not take the tensions out of life. 
Whilst it resolves some, it creates 
many and heightens all. What is 
claimed for it is that it supplies the 
vision and the strength to support 
tensions and to grow by them. It is 
this which distinguishes the answer 
of religion in response to the peren- 
nial question of distracted human- 
kind. (To be continued ) 
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JEAN McTAGGART RETIRES 
By MARNIE BRUCE 





HEN Jean McTaggart retired 

WV as Executive Secretary of 
the Hamilton Family Serv- 

ice Bureau at the end of 1954, one of 


the best known and loved Canadian 
social workers went off active duty. 


Her span of twenty-four years of 
service with the Bureau covered a 
critical period in the development of 
welfare in Canada and her role in this 
has been a leading one. 


Under Miss McTaggart, the Ham- 
ilton Family Service Bureau grew 
into mature, healthy adulthood, serv- 
ing the community with courageous 
flexibility. Interpretation to the public 
and public relations are her forte, and 
she gave imaginative leadership in 
these areas. 

Miss McTaggart has the happy 
capacity to weld together her Staff 
and Board and to command their 
loyalty. To add a personal note, I 
should like to say that although I left 
the Bureau twelve years ago, I am 
still proud to talk about my four 
years on its staff and look forward 
with real anticipation to meeting Miss 
McTaggart at conferences. 

She has been tireless in her efforts 
to promote the growth of the pro- 
fession of social work and her con- 
ception of this is a healthy and prac- 
tical one—in the market place, not in 
the ivory tower. 

To most people who know her, 
Miss McTaggart represents bound- 
less energy. So many have said to me 
“What's she going to do now, She'll 
never sit still?” I have no answer to 
this but I do know that whatever 
Jean McTaggart does, it will have its 
impact on social work in Canada. 


FILMS AND FILM STRIP 


The following films and film strip on social welfare subjects are now available: 
The Homeless Ones (civil defence); America’s Untapped Asset (handicapped 
workers); Workshop for Peace (UN Headquarters); The Social Worker (filmstrip 
produced by NFB in consultation with Canadian Welfare Council, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and Department of National Health and Welfare). Apply 
at local film library or write National Film Board, Ottawa. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


The Government plans to intro- 
duce legislation aimed at improving 
the living standards of veterans, blind 
pensioners, and municipal govern- 
ments saddled with a large amount 
of Federal property. 

The measures were indicated in 
the speech from the throne read by 
Governor-General Vincent Massey 
on January 7 during formal cere- 
monies at the opening of Parliament. 

While the Throne speech, follow- 
ing tradition, didn’t go into detail, 
experts on Parliament Hill assume 
that the measures will be roughly as 
follows: 

The Government plans to increase 
basic benefits for some 42,000 war 
veterans and their dependants, though 
the increases will not be as generous 
as those sought by the Canadian 
Legion. 

The Legion has asked for increases 
to $60 a month, from $50, for single 
recipients and to $120, from $90, for 
married ones. 

Government plans for raising the 
permissive income for recipients may 
be along lines proposed by the Le- 
gion: from $720 to $1,200 a year for 
single recipients and from $1, 200 to 
$2,000 for married ones. 

The Government also proposes to 
lower the eligibility age for blind 
pensioners from 21 to 18, to brin 
the legislation into line with the Dis- 
abled Persons Act, which came into 
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effect at the first of the year. Fed- 
eral and _ provincial governments 
share the cost of blind pensions, with 
the federal contribution limited to 
$30 a month. Provinces can pay a 
supplement to increase the pension 
above $40 monthly. The Throne 
speech did not indicate how much 
the permissive income ceiling will be 
raised. It is now $840 annually for 
single recipients and $1,320 for mar- 
ried ones. 

The disability pensions, which pro- 
vide $40 monthly to totally and per- 
manently disabled persons, with 
Ottawa and the provincial govern- 
ments sharing the cost on a 50-50 
basis, came into effect last month. 
The legislation was passed during the 
last session of Parliament. 

The Government also plans to 
attack the unemployment situation 
with a major program of public 
works—of unspecified nature, extent 
or duration—and amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to provide 
additional benefits to the unemployed 
during the winter months. 

At present, supplementary benefits 
are 80 per cent of the regular ones, 
and are paid during the first three 
months of the year, mainly to those 
who qualify for regular benefits but 
whose payment periods have expired. 

Other amendments, proposed in 
connection with the Unemployment 
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Insurance Act, provide for elimina- 
tion of the present stamp-book sys- 





tem and its replacement by a more 
streamlined method. 


GENERAL NEWS 


The new federal Disabled 


Disabled Persons Act came _ into 
Persons : ds 
het operation at the beginning 


of the year. Under the 
provisions of the Act the govern- 
ment of Canada is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the prov- 
inces providing for equal sharing be- 
tween Canada and the provinces of 
the cost of allowances. All provinces 
have indicated their intention of 
participating in the plan. The allow- 
ances are payable to totally and per- 
manently disabled persons who fulfill 
certain requirements of age, residence 
and income. The minimum age is 18 
years. The maximum allowance to 
which the federal government may 
pay its share of 50 per cent is $40 a 
month. The regulations, made in 
consultation with provincial ministers 
of welfare and their senior officials, 
generally follow the pattern of the 
regulations under the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act and the Blind Persons Act 
with additions and modifications 
where necessary. When the Act is in 
full operation in all provinces it is 
estimated that some 25,000 disabled 
persons will be in receipt of allow- 
ances. 


The medical re- 
habilitation and 
disability advisory 
service in the De- 
partment of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare provides 
a consultant and advisory service on 
medical and social aspects of the re- 
habilitation program for disabled 
persons. The service includes techni- 
cal advice with regard to the use of 
the medical rehabilitation grant and 
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Medical 
Rehabilitation 
and Disability 
Advisory Services 


other health grants for rehabilitation 
purposes. Another responsibility is 
related to the medical aspects of the 


disability allowances program for 
permanently and totally disabled 
persons. 


A technical consultant, Sylva Gel- 
ber, has been working in this field 
for the past two years, and a medical 
social work consultant has recently 
been appointed in the person of Bruce 
Mackenzie, formerly of Vancouver. 
It is expected that a medical consult- 
ant will be appointed shortly. 


Dr. Charron, principal medical 
officer in the federal health and wel- 
fare department, directs this service. 


It has been brought to 


Clarification yr attention that the 
re Reciprocal ais 
Agreements ¢POlt appearing in the 


first column on page 
13 of our issue of November 1, 1954, 
under the heading “Reciprocal En- 
forcement Agreements”, does not 
give a full picture of the situation, 
and our readers may appreciate some 
further information. 

While the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario did decide in Re Scott 
(1954) O.R. 676, that a magistrate in 
Ontario has no power to confirm a 
provisional order for maintenance of 
a dependant made by a Court in 
another Province or Country having 
a reciprocal agreement with Ontario, 
and to that extent did declare the 
Ontario Reciprocal Enforcement. of 
Maintenance Orders Act to be be- 
yond the power of the Provincial 
Legislature, the Court did not ques- 
tion the power of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario to confirm any such pro- 
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visional order, and therefore the 
reciprocal enforcement procedure 
would still seem to be available to 
the dependant residing out of On- 
tario in a jurisdiction having a reci- 
procal agreement with Ontario, pro- 
viding the prov isional order made by 
the Court in that jurisdiction is re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. 


The Social Service 
Department of the 
Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital is active in 
the rehabilitation of psychiatric pa- 
tients and in psychiatric services for 
children. Research is going forward 
on the contribution of the social 
group worker to work in a psychia- 
tric setting, the effectiveness of 
psychiatric social work, and_ the 
ecology of mental illness. 

Teaching responsibilities of the 
Department include the provision of 
field work placements for four social 
work students, as well as assistance 
in the training of other mental health 
personnel, such as psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and psychiatric nurses. 

A social group worker and a re- 
search worker have been added to 
the staff. Lon Lawson, formerly of 
the University Settlement, Toronto, 
is the group worker and Dr. Thomas 
Mallinson is the research worker. 


Social Work 
in Psychiatric 
Hospital 


The Junior League 
of Toronto has an- 
nounced that it will 
sponsor the New Canadians Associa- 
tion of Ontario for 1955. The Asso- 
ciation, which formerly was staffed 
by volunteers and a part-time secre- 
tary, will now have a full-time direc- 
tor, Mrs. W. E. West, and an inter- 
preter-secretary, and the office will 
be open in the evenings for the con- 
venience of clients who cannot come 
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Junior League 
Service 





The work includes 
job placement, helping with legal 
problems, claiming accident insur- 
ance, helping in the filing of applica- 
tions and many other services that 
New Canadians need. 


during the day. 


Legislation set- 


Newfoundland : ; Tl 
Welfare Advisory rd 7 a = - 
Board are visory 


Board is to be 
introduced at the next session of the 
Newfoundland House of Assembly, 
according to a December announce- 
ment of the Minister of Public Wel- 
fare. The Board will consist of some 
fifteen persons, representative of the 
community at large, under the chair- 
manship of the Deputy Minister, and 
its function will be to advise the 
Minister on matters concerning pub- 
lic welfare. 


Last year local work- 
shops on social work 
education were held 
under the sponsorship 
of the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers and with the cooperation 
of various groups of local people, to 
identify the main problems of edu- 
cating people for social work. A 
series of regional workshops in Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Toronto and Banff has 
been held, organized by regional 
committees. All the workshops have 
drawn on the experience and opin- 
ions of the social work profession 
itself, the employing agencies and the 
community at large. Among the 
subjects discussed were the cost of 
social work education, the problems 
of recruiting young people to the 
profession, and planning the curricula 
cf schools of social work. 


Social Work 
Education 
Workshops 


Nova Scotia has started 


a ; an adult probation pro- 
co gram similar in plan and 


purpose to Ontario’s. It is 
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proposed that there should be a 
minimum of four adult probation 
officers serving Cape Breton Island, 


the 
and 


the north-eastern portion of 
Province, the central portion, 
the western portion. 


Two appointments have been made 
so far. A. S. Kyte will serve the 
north-eastern portion, with head- 
quarters in New Glasgow. Alex. 
Campbell will serve the central por- 
tion with headquarters in Halifax. 
Mr. Kyte is a graduate of the Mari- 
time School of Social Work and has 
had several years’ experience with 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
Mr. Campbell served with the RCMP 
for twenty years and retired as ser- 
geant with an outstanding record of 
service. 

A third officer will be appointed 
for the western district as soon as 
possible. A local official, by arrange- 
ment with the Department of the 
Attorney General, carries on adult 
probation work on a part-time basis 
in Cape Breton Island, and this ar- 
rangement will be continued for the 
time being. 


The administration of the program 
is in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and consideration is now being 
given to the integration of the pro- 
bation work with the work of the 
parole officers for the Nova Scotia 
School for Boys and St. Patrick’s 
Home, and with certain parts of the 
juvenile probation services. 


The Social Assistance 


Newfoundland Act, passed by the 
Seeiat Newfoundland Legi 
Aadiaiaatinn Newfoundlan egis- 


lature at its 1954 ses- 
sion, will come into effect on April 
1, 1955. Under this legislation public 
assistance will be given according to 
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needs, and eventually Mothers and 
Dependants Allowances will be 
abolished and recipients of aid under 
these categories will be helped 
according to the terms of the Social 
Assistance Act. 


Two Toronto employees 
of the Ontario Regional 
Office, Family Allow- 
ances and Old Age Security Division 
of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, were given awards in 
November for suggesting improve- 
ments in office devices which would 
effect a saving in the cost of running 
the office. The employees are Fred 
McClelland and Mrs. Theresa 
Powers. Mr. Byrns Curry, national 
Director of the Division, went to 
Toronto to make the awards. 


Awards for 
Suggestions 


A staff member of the 
John Howard Society 
of British Columbia is 
acting as chairman of a special com- 
mittee set up by the B.C. Probation 
and Correction Association for the 
purpose of considering ways and 
means of integrating and coordinat- 
ing existing preventive and corrective 
resources in the field of crime and 
delinquency. It is hoped that over- 
lapping of services may be reduced 
and that offenders will ultimately 
benefit from the work of this com- 
mittee in being helped to solve their 
problems. The Society presented a 
brief to the visiting Roy al Commis- 
sion on the Criminal Sexual Psycho- 
path. In September a John Howard 
Committee was formed in New 
Westminster and there are plans for 
forming similar committees in other 
parts of the province. 


John Howard 
Society, B.C. 
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UNIFICATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By JOHN S. MORGAN 


Social Insurance” in the Beve- 

ridge report in 1942 that there 
should be “Unification of administra- 
tive responsibility”.* 


; was one of the “Six Principles of 


In many respects this objective was 
achieved when, on July 4th, 1948, all 
income maintenance payments based 
on contributory records came within 
the purview of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance. Two main types of 
income maintenance remained outside 
the direct control of this Ministry: 
assistance payments under the Na- 
tional Assistance’ Board and _ pay- 
ments made by the Ministry of Pen- 
sions to recipients of pensions for 
war injuries and war disablement to 
ex-service men and women and their 
dependants or survivors, and to civil- 
ians injured or disabled by enemy 
action or their survivors. 

The National Assistance Board’s 
operations are designed to provide a 
residual resource for financial aid to 
those who for any reason, such as 
exhaustion of benefit rights, are not 
protected by the National Insurance 
Acts, or whose income from the 
National Insurance benefits is deemed 
to be inadequate, as for example in 
relation to special needs of individuals 
that cannot be met from average 
benefit rates. The regulations and 
operations of the Assistance Board 
are therefore closely integrated with 
the National Insurance Acts. 

The reasons for excluding the 
Ministry of Pensions were largely 
the same reasons which make the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in 
Canada a separate Department. In 


°Sir William Beveridge. Social Insurance and 
Allied Services. Paragraph 303. 
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part it is a matter of history. Benefits 
to ex-service men and women were 
admitted to be a national rather than 
a local responsibility at a time when 
benefits to other persons were, in 
Britain, either the responsibility of 
local authorities or, as in the case of 
Workmen’s Compensation, of a 
judicial process. In part it was a 
matter of sentiment. Until the Second 
World War the ex-service man, 
injured or in need as a result of ser- 
vice to his country, was regarded as 
a privileged person, entitled to special 
consideration and freedom from any 
stigma of the Poor Law. 


The situation has now 


changed 





Professor John Morgan has just 
returned to the Toronto School of 
Social Work from a stay in Britain, 
where he was Simon Visiting Profes- 
sor at the University of Manchester 
for the Michaelmas Term 1954. He 
also spent some weeks in special 
study, and gave special lectures in 
Manchester, Leicester, Sheffield and 
Swansea. 

In November he represented the 
Canadian Red Cross Society at the 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Geneva. “Im going to climb 
Snowdon”, he told us in a letter writ- 
ten in November, “if it keeps fine 
enough. There'll be no audience up 
there, thank heaven”. 


He has gathered masses of notes, 
and we hope that from them he will 
awrite articles for CANADIAN WELFARE 
about social welfare work in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 
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radically, and in August 1953 the 
British Ministry of Pensions was 
amalgamated with the Ministry of 
National Insurance. In May 1953 the 
Government issued a White Paper 
(Cmd 8842) explaining the reasons 
for the merger and outlining the 
future arrangements in some detail. 
Three main lines of reasoning were 
given. 


Eliminating Duplication 

In the first place the Ministry of 
National Insurance already had a 
nation-wide organization with 900 
local offices (as compared with the 
80 local offices maintained by the 
Ministry of Pensions) and with all 
the necessary procedures and trained 
staffs for handling large numbers of 
individual payments, and dealing 
with a great volume of individual en- 
quiries. 

The replacement in 1946 of Work- 
men’s Compensation by the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Scheme has the result that the Min- 
istry of National Insurance now has 
the administrative procedures and 
experience for dealing with the com- 
plex matters of medical boards, dis- 
ablement assessment, rehabilitation 
services and other operations con- 
nected with the needs of sick and 
disabled persons. The removal of the 
duplication of all these services by 
the Ministry of Pensions clearly con- 
forms to Beveridge’s principle of ad- 
ministrative unification. 


National Health Service is 
Comprehensive 
The second reason was that the 
establishment of the National Health 
Service now provides a nation-wide 
service for the total health care of 
all persons, while the separate health 
services maintained by the Ministry 
of Pensions were being less and less 
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needed. A number of veterans’ hos- 
pitals had already been transferred 
to the Health Service and it was 
difficult to make full use of those 
remaining. The outstanding record 
of the British Ministry of Pensions 
in the development of prosthetic ser- 
vices had been utilized by employing 
it as the Ministry of Health’s agent 
for all prosthetic appliances in the 
National Health Service. 

By 1950 the civilian use had out- 
stripped the use for ex-service men: 
for example “there are already as 
many limbless civilians as limbless 
ex-service men; the pairs of surgical 
boots provided annually for National 
Health Service patients are nearly 
four times as many as those for war 
pensioners; and_ the proportion of 
other appliances provided for the 
former is considerably greater than 
this”. It is not surprising that the new 
scheme transfers the Health Service 
duties of the Ministry of Pensions to 
the Ministry of Health, with the 
intention of gradually integrating the 
available facilities into the National 
Health Service. 


Economy 

The third reason given is purely 
administrative. The unification of 
what are essentially the same opera- 
tions—whether those of providing 
money payments and welfare ser- 
vices to eligible persons or providing 
appropriate health services to sick 
and disabled persons—will clearly 
make for staff economies, economy 
in premises and, it is believed, better 
and more accessible services to ex- 
service men. 

Another administrative reason, 
however, deserves special mention. 
The number of ex-service pensioners 
is falling—in 1947 there were about 
1,136,000; in 1955 the number is ex- 
pected to be 894,000—and “The 
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question whether the retention of a 
separate Ministry of Pensions can 
any longer be justified must, there- 
fore, arise sooner or later. The Gov- 
ernment believes that it is better to 
face this question now while the 
efficiency and keenness of the officers 
of the Department stand high. If it 
remains a separate entity it will be- 
come more difficult to sustain morale 
and efficiency” 


Unofficial Reason 

A fourth reason underlying this 
change is not mentioned in_ the 
White Paper and was wisely not 
mentioned by the Government in the 
debate. Since World War II, the ex- 
service man or woman is not so 
generally regarded as a highly privi- 
leged class. Many thousands of civil- 
ians were injured or killed by the 
enemy. Daily life in London, to give 
only one example, was in 1940 and 
1941 a great deal more dangerous to 
life and limb than it was in large areas 
of “armed service”. 

A sense has developed that those 
who are disabled while working for 
their country are just as valuable and 
deserve just as much care as those 
who are serving in the uniformed 
forces. It need hardly be said that the 
spokesman in the House of Commons 
for the ex-service organizations did 
not agree with this sentiment and 
pressed for the retention of a separ- 
ate Ministry. But the fact that the 
Conservative Party could put this 
measure through a House of Com- 
mons in which it has a very small 
majority is sufficient indication of 
the real distribution of public senti- 
ment. 

Certain priority rights for medical 
care are assured to ex-service men; 
the excellent welfare services, in- 
cluding the work of Children’s 


Officers for war orphans and child- 
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ren of ex-service men, have been 
protected; and a second Parliamentary 
Secretary has been appointed to the 
new Ministry to give special atten- 
tion to the needs of ex-service men. 


Application to Canada? 

The lessons of this change for Can- 
adian social services are not easy to 
extract. There is no National Health 
Service, so the treatment services of 
DVA could not be transferred to an 
existing health service, but the whole 
problem of available health facilities 
is one of deep concern to many Can- 
adians. Millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money are being spent in 
grants for hospital construction and 
extended health facilities. Plans are 
constantly being studied for the 
future improvement of Canada’s 
health services. 

Meanwhile, the taxpayer has al- 
ready paid millions of dollars for the 
provision of hospital and treatment 
facilities for veterans, and in the 
natural course of events the use of 
these facilities has fallen from _ its 
post-war peak and must continue to 
fall. 

Perhaps the taxpayer might be al- 
lowed access to the facilities for 
which he has already paid. Certainly, 
if there is any coherent plan for the 
distribution of Canadian hospital 
facilities, it seems inefficient and un- 
economical to duplicate any unused 
or potential resources that may al- 
ready exist, simply because they are 
operated by a government depart- 
ment. 

The argument advanced by the 
British Government, and expanded i in 
the House of Commons debate on 
this topic—that a government depart- 
ment’s operations can be too small to 
provide sufficient opportunities for 
good staff work, and_ insufficient 
openings for promotion — is one 
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which might receive some attention 
in Canada. 

If this is true in Great Britain, it 
suggests the possibility that, with a 
much smaller population, a very 
much greater territorial area, and 
ten provincial legislatures, Canada’s 
national government might take a 
critical look at the income mainten- 
ance programs which it operates. 

Is it really necessary to have an 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion to administer one set of benefits, 
a Department of Veterans Affairs to 
administer a second set of benefits, 
and a Department of National Health 
and Welfare to administer two more 
programs requiring money payments 
to individuals? 

From a purely administrative point 
of view it is conceivable that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and 
the Unemploy ment Insurance Com- 
mission could be discontinued as 
separate organizations. The Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare could 
operate the treatment service for 
veterans in its Health Branch, and 
the Welfare Branch could coordinate 
the machinery for money payments 
to eligible veterans and to insured 
unemployed persons as well as con- 
tinue to pay Family Allowances and 
Old Age Security Allowances, as it 
does at present. 

In addition to the administrative 
aspects of such a proposal, there are 


other possible gains. Health plan- 
ning might benefit greatly from the 
close contact with the lessons of 
practice. Coordination of money pay- 
ments might provide a sound and 
efficient base for a coordinated and 
coherent social security program. 
The need for adequate personal ser- 
vices, which is evident in some parts 
of all three Departments, would be- 
come self-evident, and the possibil- 
ities of a single federal welfare service 
for recipients of national benefit 
programs might greatly improve the 
quality and accessibility of services. 
Cooperation. between federal and 
provincial programs might be easier 
and more effective if the number of 
federal departments were reduced in 
this way. 

It is, however, one thing to con- 
sider the administrative aspects of 
such moves and quite another to 
estimate the political and social reper- 
cussions of this kind of proposal. The 
situation in Canada is not the situa- 
tion in Great Britain. 

The facts of change in the princi- 
ples and design of another country’s 
program should, nevertheless, always 
be explored for useful indications of 
improvements which might be made 
here. It is no more necessary to re- 
spect the mistakes of others than it 
is to assume that what will serve 
Britain will provide a_ successful 
prototype for Canada. 





SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION ON TELEVISION 


Three half-hour programs on social work training will be presented on the 
CBC-TV network, Sundays, February 6, 13 and 20, in the “Exploring Minds” series. 
Viewers should check with their local stations for times and dates. The first 
program will be on help for an unemployed man, the second on work with a group 
of boys, and the third on work at the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
Most parts will be played by professional actors, but some scenes will be taken 
in Toronto agencies and the School of Social Work, with students and agency 
staffs appearing. Viewing parties for these programs are being arranged in several 
places—a suggestion for readers of this announcement. 
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Participants in Ontario Conference of Small and Middle City Chests and 

Councils on “Community Teamwork—Fact or Friction?” held in Guelph on 

November 24: R. A. Willson, Preston Gilbride, G. H. Strickland, E. A. Dunlop, 
E. I. Birnbaum, Harry Worton, Mayor of Guelph. 
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At the Maritime Regional Workshop on Social Work Education, Halifax, 
November 17 and 18: J. Harris Read, Truro; Sister Mary Henry, Charlotte- 
town; Elizabeth Govan, Ottawa; Kathleen Morrissy, Fredericton; 
Stuart R. Godfrey, St. John’s. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN NORTHERN LABRADOR 


By WALTER G. 


© OBTAIN some idea of the social 

welfare work being done 

among the Eskimos and other 
natives of Northern Labrador it may 
perhaps be best to take a close-up 
view of one of the more important 
communities, such as Nain, the larg- 
est and at the same time oldest settle- 
ment in the area. 

Nain has a population of slightly 
more than three hundred people of 
Eskimo and Eskimo-white extraction 
and was chosen by the Moravians as 
the site of their first Mission Station 
opened in 1771. It is true that an 
attempt was made several years 
earlier to establish a station at Nis- 
bet’s Harbour (now Ford’s Bight) 
near Makkovik but this ended in 
failure. Other Moravian Stations are 
located at Hebron, Hopedale and 
Makkovik, but Nain is still the head- 
quarters of the work of this organi- 
zation on the Coast. 

Stations have been operated at 
Killinek, Ramah, Okak and Zoar but 
these have all been closed and aban- 
doned for a number of years. At 
present a depot of the Division of 
Northern Labrador Affairs of the 
Provincial Department of Public 
Welfare, a nursing station, a boarding 
school and a detachment of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 
also located at Nain. 


Houses, Fuel, Work 


One coming to Nain for the first 
time and steeped in the usual stories 
of life among the Eskimos would un- 
doubtedly receive some startling sur- 
prises. Certainly the people would 
not be found living in snow. houses 
or igloos, eating raw meat or cooking 
in stone pots suspended by sealskin 
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thongs over a soapstone lamp using 
seal oil for fuel, or hunters poised 
rigidly, harpoon in hand, for hours 
on end over seals’ breathing holes in 
the ice. 

Instead, he would find a village of 
wooden houses, some of which, 
although small by our standards, are 
well built and comfortable. In such a 
severe climate, economy in living 
space means economy in fuel and 
consequently labour, important fac- 
tors indeed in a country where fire- 
wood must be hauled many miles by 
dog team. The village is supplied 
with electricity and nearly every 
home has a radio receiving set. 

The people are as yet essentially a 
hunting people, but many of the old 
hunting and fishing methods are 
passing away. Some of the old im- 
plements and skills remain and un- 
doubtedly will remain to supplement 
the more efficient tools and machines 
of the white man, but the emphasis 
is On modernization. 

There are many who lament the 
passing of the old and, to them, 
idyllic way of life, but in the final 





Mr. Rockwood was born and has 
lived most of his life in Newfound- 
land. He was an officer in the New- 
foundland Rangers from 1936 to 
1946, spent a few years teaching in 
schools for the deaf in the United 
States, and returned in 1950 to be- 
come a welfare officer in the New- 
foundland Department of Public 
Welfare. In 1952 he was appointed 
Director of Northern Labrador 
Affairs. 
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analysis the discarding of certain 
aspects of a culture is a choice to be 
made primarily by the people whose 
lives are affected by it. 

Too rapid changes are undesirable 
in any culture, and the culture of the 
Eskimo is no exception. Western 
civilization has been impinging on 
the culture of the Eskimo for many 
years; in Labrador the process began 
with the coming of the missionaries 
about two hundred years ago, and 
has been accelerated in recent years 
by the development of modern means 
of transportation and communica- 
tion, notably the airplane and radio. 
Isolation of the old kind is no longer 
possible; this is a fact with which, 
whether we like it or not, we must 
reckon today. 


Knud Rasmussen said, “Once civi- 
lization has touched primitive peoples 
there can be no turning back.” Our 
job here is to cushion the impact of 
our civilization on the Eskimo and 
prepare him as soon as possible to 
take his place as a citizen of Canada 
and of the world. 


It seems to me that the greatest 
difficulty is not whether the Eskimo 
will adapt himself to our culture so 
far as the environment will permit, 
but rather how we can help him to 
wrest from the harsh environment 
the higher standard of living which 
this will inevitably demand. 


The Missionary 

Now that we have taken a look at 
the background and the problems, 
and assigned, tentatively at any rate, 
the raison d’étre for the work of the 
organization already mentioned, let 
us go on to consider how they are 
measuring up to the task. 


We think of a missionary as pri- 
marily concerned with the religious 
life of the community. This, of 
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Wheeler Norseman at Nain 


course, is true, but the missionary at 
Nain is far more than the spiritual 
adviser of his people. He operates a 
radio station which broadcasts not 
only religious services, but also news 
programs in both English and Eski- 
mo, translations of items and talks 
of historical and geographical con- 
tent, popular recordings and, last but 
not least, cowboy songs rendered by 
a local singer to musical accompani- 
ment also by local talent. 


This program by local talent adds 
an intimate, personal touch and the 
effect on morale must be very con- 
siderable. Movie films are shown on 
one or two nights a week also under 
the auspices of the missionary. 


Division of Northern Labrador 


Affairs 


Next we come to a survey of the 
work of the Provincial Department 
of Welfare’s Division of Northern 
Labrador Affairs. In 1942 the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company withdrew from 
Northern Labrador, with the result 
that the Commission of Government, 
through the Department of Natural 
Resources, stepped into the breach 
to operate the Posts formerly 
operated by the Company, and in so 
doing provided the vital service of 
supplyi ing the people with the neces- 
sities of life, and made possible the 
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marketing of produce such as cod- 
fish, trout, seal-oil, sealskins and furs. 

In a few years the Eskimo fisher- 
men were producing as much codfish 
per man as the average Newfound- 


land shore fisherman, and returns 
from other produce reached a peak. 
All went well as long as prices re- 
mained good during and after World 
War II, but with a recent decline in 
prices the Eskimo fishermen find 
themselves faced with the same set 
of problems as are vexing fishermen 
in other parts of our Province. 

Some years ago when fur prices 
were high fur-trapping provided a 
good winter industry, but today, 
with prices for furs only a fraction 
of what they were fifteen years or 
so ago, this industry has virtually 
disappeared. And so we come face 
to face with the reality that some of 
the main underlying problems are 
economic. We hope that the solution 
here will go hand in hand with the 
solution of similar problems through- 
out the Province. 

In 1951 the administration of the 
Government Services in this area 
was transferred to the Department of 
Public Welfare, and the Division of 
Northern Labrador Affairs was set 
up to deal with the special problems 
involved. Today, the people of 
Northern Labrador, Eskimos, Indians 
and settlers alike, are on exactly the 
same footing in respect to welfare 
benefits as other people throughout 
the Province. 

The work at each of the several 
settlements in the area is performed 
by a Depot Manager, assisted by one 
or two clerks as circumstances de- 
mand, and usually an interpreter or 
utility man. The Division operates 
the only stores, and markets the 
produce of the hunting and fishing 
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communities. Without this vital serv- 
ice the people would be unable to 
obtain the necessities of life and sup- 
plies and equipment with which to 
carry on their industries. 

At the moment, there being no 
resident Welfare Officer, the Depot 
Manager is attending to all applica- 
tions for the various welfare benefits 
such as mothers’ and dependants’ 
allowances, old age and public assist- 
ance, which are administered by the 
Provincial Department of Welfare. 


The “Labrador Net” 


The Depot also operates radio 
equipment for contacts by radio- 
telephone and morse code with other 
depots and with the Canadian Mar- 
coni Station at Hopedale, but the 
Depot Manager at Nain, like the mis- 
sionary, has many activities outside 
his regular duties. 


In addition to the radio work 
mentioned above he is the holder of 
an amateur radio licence and main- 
tains nearly daily contact with North 
West River and other stations of the 
“Labrador Net,” mainly to keep in 
touch with hospital patients and to 
be of service when an emergency 
arises. 

Of necessity some one in the com- 
munity must be something of a radio 
engineer and mechanic, and so our 
Depot Manager does his best to fill 
the bill. He is also the local post- 
master and Justice of the Peace. 


The “Labrador Net” is the net- 
work of stations operated by the 
holders of amateur licenses, of whom 
there are a dozen or more in the area 
from Goose Bay north, and these 
provide a most important link in 
the communications in Northern 
Labrador. 
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The medical needs of the com- 
munity are being served by a resi- 
dent nurse and periodic visits by a 
doctor stationed at North West River 
some two hundred air miles away. 
Patients are taken to hospital as the 
need arises, by air ambulance in win- 
ter and by boat (and in emergencies 
by plane) in summer. It has long 
been proposed to build a nursing sta- 
tion at Nain; this we believe would 
considerably enhance the medical 
work in this community and at other 
stations along the Coast. 


Education 

We have already mentioned the 
boarding school. There is need for 
expansion of existing buildings in 
order that all the children, especially 
those from the northern settlements 
of Nutak and Hebron can be accom- 
modated. Teaching services are being 
provided by Mrs. Doris M. Peacock, 
B.Sc., assisted by two more teachers 
and the additional staff required for 
the operation of a boarding school. 

In addition to the duties of Prin- 
cipal of Nain School, Mrs. Peacock 
supervises the educational work at 
the other Moravian Stations on the 
Coast. 


The truism that the boys and girls 
of today are the men and women of 
tomorrow need hardly be stated, ex- 
cept that in Northern Labrador it 
would have special significance. The 
older people for the most part do not 
understand English, spoken or writ- 
ten, and must consequently be dealt 
with through an interpreter very 
often with a limited command of 
English himself. 

This slows down the work and 
often enough results in misunder- 
standings, but this is not the most 
serious aspect of the problem. Prac- 
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tically all books, publications and 
radio broadcasts available to the 
Eskimo in this section are in the Eng- 
lish language, and without facility in 
this language horizons must of 
necessity be narrowed. 

Those who are carrying on this 
important work need and deserve 
encouragement and appreciation as 
well as professional help and material 
assistance in the form of improved 
buildings and equipment in the diffi- 
cult task before them. 


Eskimos and “Outsiders” 


Cooperation among the _ white 
people, more generally termed “out- 
siders”, living and working in a com- 
munity such as this is an all-important 
factor, and it is indeed gratifying to 
note that this is being achieved to a 
remarkable degree in Nain today. 

For example: our Depot Manager 
cooperates with the missionary in 
keeping the latter’s radio equipment 
and accessories in working condition 
and devotes a period each week to 
broadcasting popular recordings. 
Other members of our staff and mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police cooperate in news broadcasts 
and other activities of the station. 

Utopia has not come to Nain or 
any other Northern Labrador village. 
Much remains to be done, and the 
biggest problem is to help the people 
to help themselves and in so doing 
to build up rather than undermine 
the spirit of self-reliance so _pre- 
eminently characteristic of the ori- 
ginal Eskimos. 

Contact with the white man is not 
always for the best, but there can be 
no turning back. Events are moving 
so swiftly that we cannot assess the 
effects on our world from day to 


day. To speak of the past and the 
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present requires painstaking research 
and observation, but the future needs 
vision, and “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” We in our day 
must extend the hand of fellowship 
to the primitive peoples of our con- 


tinent. Thoreau said “Only the Day 
dawns to which we are awake. The 
light which puts out our eyes is 
darkness to us. There is more day 
to dawn; the Sun is but a Morning 
Star.” 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF SOCIAL WORK* 


1. It is fundamental and interesting 
work concerned with the most basic 
problems of life. Social workers may 
be tired at the end of a day but sel- 
dom bored. They don’t need to won- 
der whether their work has a real 
value to society. 


2. It is a way of life compatible 
with democratic ideals. Social work 
allows for individual initiative; for 
participation in the development and 
administration of the program; for 
opportunities to improve competence; 
for social action looking toward 
further improvements for all people. 


3. It offers security. Social work 
salaries compare favorably with many 
related professions, and are gradually 
being further improved. Opportuni- 
ties for advancement are never lack- 
ing. The number of social work posi- 
tions actually increases when they 
are decreasing in other fields. 


4. It is challenging and pioneering. 
Every problem has its individual 
aspects and calls for knowledge, skill 
and initiative if help is to be given. 
It is a field in which there are many 
controversial questions of great in- 
terest constantly arising. It is not a 
field for the timid, the fearful or 
those lacking in energy. It is rather 


for those with inquiring minds, of 
convictions, unafraid of the new, and 
wanting to be socially useful. 


Steps for Recruiting 
Social Workers 


1. The enlistment of more in- 
terest in recruitment activities on the 
part of personnel in the field in order 
to reach a larger number of students 
who might be interested in social 
work as a career if they knew of its 
opportunities. 


2. The development of visual aids 
for use in recruiting. 


3. Provision of more help to local 
communities in organizing a coordi- 
nated recruitment program. 


4. The development of more stu- 
dent aid, particularly for first year 
graduate students. 

5. A better organization of refer- 
rals for helping undergraduates locate 
suitable positions in social work. 


6. Getting suitable reference ma- 
terial on the field of social work in 
publications of general use particu- 
larly those used by high school and 
college students. 

7. The organization of a planned 
campaign to interpret the profes- 
sional contribution of social workers. 


* Excerpts from Social Work Education, February 1954, published by the 
Council on Social Work Education, which includes both U.S. and Canadian 


members. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 


As you read this column the inten- 
sive phase of the Building Fund 
Campaign will be in full swing and 
the Committee will be eagerly tabu- 
lating what we hope are very good 
returns. 

Have you made your contribution 
yet? If not, take advantage of the 
simple method offered on page 52 of 
this issue. It can be detached and 
enclosed as identification with your 
cheque, or mailed as a pledge for a 
gift which can be made in instalments 
over three years. All donations are of 
course deductible for income tax 
purpose. 

Wuy should you _ give? Well, 
whether you receive this magazine 
as a priv ilege of Council membership, 
as a subscriber, a donor, or whether 
you simply happened upon it, the 
fact that you are reading it means 
you have an interest in Canadian 
social welfare. For 35 years the 
Canadian Welfare Council has been 
demonstrating its value in this cause. 
But the Council is now hampered by 
obsolete facilities. New headquarters 
are a first essential in meeting effec- 
tively the increasing demands from 
community leaders and groups for 
more and better service. 


Board of Governors 


The Board met on December 1 in 
Toronto and naturally devoted a 
good deal of attention to matters 
connected with the new building and 
the campaign for funds for it. 

Another important item on _ the 
agenda was the 1955 Annual Meeting 
in Windsor, Ontario. Mrs. Beverley 
Thorburn of Ottawa, Chairman of 
the Planning Committee, was present 
to report on the tentative outline of 
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the agenda which was approved by 
the Board. 

On Thursday, May 5, there will 
be division meetings. Details will of 
course be worked out by the divi- 
sions but it is expected that the morn- 
ings will be devoted to business and 
the afternoons to sessions of general 
interest, some divisions probably 
combining on them. 

There will be two luncheon meet- 
ings, one of the French-speaking 
membership and the other a repeat 
performance of the very successful 
gathering of “Friends of CaNnapIAN 
WeE rare” held at the Ottawa Annual 
Meeting two years ago. At the mo- 
ment, Thursday evening is free. 


Friday is general Council day. 


Business in the morning will, it is 
hoped, include the reports of the two 
special 


function and _ organization 
committees—on CWC Financing and 
on the Implementation of the Func- 
tion and Organization Report—which 
may mean amendments to the By- 
laws. The new Board of Governors 
will meet at lunch, and the Annual 
Report will be featured in the 
afternoon. 

The Annual Dinner will be on 
Friday evening. With luck we may 
be able to include a Stop Press item 
on the guest speaker in this issue, if 
not, it won’t be long before the name 
is announced. 

On Saturday there will be a gen- 
eral session, lasting half-way through 
the afternoon, sponsored by the 
Council’s Committee on Personnel in 
Social Work. The focus of the meet- 
ing will of course be the vital ques- 
tion of social work personnel which 
so closely concerns all of us. The 
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agenda will be planned to supple- 
ment but not overlap the study of 
problems of personnel recruitment 
and training which are now going on 
in the Regional Workshops on Social 
Work Education. 


The Board agreed with the Plan- 
ning Committee that the Annual 
Meeting should be a real opportunity 
to interpret the Council’s work to 
non-members as well as members. It 
is therefore planned that most meet- 
ings will be open to the public. More- 
over, it is hoped that several other 
social work agencies may find it pos- 
sible to meet in Windsor about this 
time and so their members will be 
on the spot to attend the Annual 
Meeting. 


Welfare of Immigrants 


In the last issue we promised a 
fuller report on the first meeting of 
the Committee on the Welfare of 
Immigrants, (chairman B. M. Alex- 
andor, Q.C. of Ottawa) which was 
held on December 7. The Committee 
certainly got off to a good start, 
establishing sub-committees to study 
two important items on which there 
has been widely expressed concern. 


One of these is in connection with 
the eligibility of immigrant children 
for family allowances, which are not 
now issued for children born outside 
Canada until they have lived here a 
year. Many of the Committee mem- 
bers thought that immediate receipt 
of family allowances would help 
make immigrants feel welcome in 
their new country and would also 
ease the financial difficulties which 
are often particularly serious during 
the first year in Canada. 

Dr. W. S. Stanbury, National 
Commissioner of the Canadian Red 
Cross and its representative on the 
Committee, told how concerned his 
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organization was about this problem 
in relation to Greek children sepa- 
rated from their parents during the 


war and now rejoining them in 
Canada. 

Fittingly enough, Dr. Stanbury is 
chairing the sub-committee which is 
to. investigate the administrative dif- 
ficulties involved and prepare recom- 
mendations for the next meeting of 
the main committee. 


The other sub-committee, chaired 
by Mr. Henry Seywerd of the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, will ex- 


amine the clause in the Immigration 
Act concerning deportation of people 
who become a public charge. 


Although it is seldom used, the 
fact that this clause exists is con- 
sidered by many agencies to be a 
threat to new immigrants who do 
not apply for help they may need— 
financial assistance or medical care— 
for fear of becoming liable to depor- 
tation. 


There was an excellent turn-out 
for the first meeting of the Commit- 
tee. Besides individual members and 
those named by more than a dozen 
organizations, observers attended 
from three federal departments and 
diplomatic headquarters of three in- 
terested countries. Colonel Laval 
Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, expressed to 
the Committee his strong support of 
voluntary agencies and the govern- 
ment working together for the wel- 
fare of immigrants. 


French Services 
The December meeting of the 
French Commission considered the 
Delinquency and Crime Division’s 
brief on gambling and the first draft 
report on CWC financing. The Com- 
mission has submitted comments on 


both. 
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The next meeting will be held on 
February 24 in Quebec, the day be- 
fore the French-speaking Institute 
which is being held under the joint 
auspices of CWC and the Conseil des 
Oeuvres de Québec. The theme of 
the Institute is “The Development of 
Regional Sccial Services” and the co- 
chairmen are Mr. Lucien Massé, 
chairman of the French Commission, 
and Mr. Jean-M. Guérard, president 
of the Quebec Conseil des Oeuvres. 
Mr. Guérard is the CWC’s past- 
president and was the French Com- 
mission’s first chairman. 

Apart from the opening and clos- 
ing plenary sessions, the institute will 
be divided into four concurrent work 
groups. Mr. Massé will chair one on 
chests and federated fund-raising, 
while Reverend Robert Riendeau, 
executive director of the Montreal 
Conseil des Oeuvres, will guide the 
group discussing welfare councils 
and coordinated planning. Another 
section (chairman, Miss Thérése 
Morisset, chief supervisor of the 
Service Familial de Québec) will 
take a look at the question, Social 
Agencies—Centralization or Decen- 
tralization? Lastly, Mr. Henri 
Beaupré, a lawyer and a member of 
the Quebec City municipal council, 
will preside over a group studying 
public services in relation to regional 
developments. 

Those dates again: February 25 
and 26; the place, Quebec City. 


Fashion Note: Bren-Etre Sociar 
CANADIEN is now on display in its 
smart new dress. A sub-committee of 
the Editorial Committee had quite a 
time deciding on style, colour and 
cut as portrayed in attractive sketches 
for the cover submitted by two pro- 
fessional artists. The final result is, we 
believe, smart and modern without 
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being extreme. The colour scheme 
for the present at least, will follow 
the CWC’s well-known blue and 
white. A happy touch is the use in 
the cover design of the Council’s 
motto, “Caritas et Humanitas”, and 
a monogram of the initials of the 
Council’s French name. 
Division Activities 

The Midwinter Meeting, the great 
event of the CCC Division, will have 
come and gone by our publication 
date—see next issue for highlights. 


But we can tell you that 85 articu- 
late discussants from a dozen cities 
highly enjoyed the Ontario Work- 
shop at Guelph November 24, on 
Community Teamwork — Fact or 
Friction? Oshawa is the site for the 
1955 Workshop. 


The interim committee on national 
agency participation in chests has 
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secured J. A. Hobbs, Comptroller of 
the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada as chairman of its Quebec 
sub-committee. The sub-committee’s 
main task is working out basic pro- 
vincial and local fair shares, adjusted 
to chest areas for all Canada, so that 
giving to national agencies can be 
equitably divided among local chests. 

‘The Council’s Section Executive 
Committee (chairman, Mrs. W. K. 
Newcomb, of Montreal) met on De- 
cember 9. It reviewed a draft of the 
statement on requirements for com- 
munity organization training for 
presentation at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. It also discussed the draft of a 
pamphlet, Everyone Grows Old, on 
community action for the aging ‘(ome 
announcement’ elsewhere in _ this 
issue ). 

Division staff have been helping in 
the formation of two new chests 
(Oakville-Trafalgar District and 
Dunnville) and two welfare coun- 
cils (Cornwall and Oshawa), all in 
Ontario. The new welfare council in 
Saint John, N.B., became a member 
of CWC at its first meeting on No- 
vember 30. eee 

The publication Public Assistance 
in Canada—information on the 
amounts of financial assistance 
granted in various parts of the coun- 
try, revised annually—has been taken 
over by the Research Division of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

This publication, arising out of the 
PW Division’s work on public assist- 
ance and the unemployed, is an 
interesting example of a pioneer pro- 
ject now given a permanent home— 
after clearance with the provinces 
as to the suitability of the federal 
department’s undertaking the job. 

A committee (chairman, Miss Ro- 
bena Morris of Toronto) has been 
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established to study the causes and 
remedies of desertion. Representa- 
tives of the Family and Child Wel- 
fare Division and of family courts 
will serve on the committee. Provin- 
cial sub-committees are to be set up, 
four already in being. 2.6 


As well as taking part in the work 
of the desertion committee, the 
Family and Child Welfare Division 
will study institutional care for chil- 
dren, unmet needs in the care of re- 
tarded children, and homemaker 
services. A considerable addition in- 
deed to its already busy program! 

@®ee 

The Delinquency and Crime Divi- 
sion has asked the other divisions to 
appoint representatives to its Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act (chairman, David 
A. Robinson, Q.C., of Hamilton, On- 


tario). 


Besides recommending specific 
changes in the Act, the Committee 
will suggest to the federal govern- 
ment ways in which the experience 
and knowledge of people in the field 
can be tapped. 


Justice Gerald Fauteux has 
asked the Division to submit its views 
on parole to a committee (which he 
chairs) set up by the Minister of 
Justice to advise on parole and on 
the policies and procedures of the 
Remission Service. 


Emanuel Grégoire, director of the 
Société d’Orientation et de Réhabili- 
tation Sociale, Montreal, has been 
elected chairman of the D and C 
Division’s Nominating Committee. 

eee 

Good news for the Recreation 
Division!—the appointment of a sec- 
retary, John Farina, featured else- 
where in this issue. 


P. G, 
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NEW STAFF MEMBER 


We are de- 
lighted to an- 
nounce that Mr. 
John Farina will 
join the Canadian 
Welfare Coun- 
cil’s staff in the 
middle of Feb- 
ruary, as Secre- 
tary of the Re- 
creation Division. 

Mr. Farina has been Superintend- 
ent of the City of Edmonton Recrea- 
tion Commission since 1947, and was 
also guest lecturer at the University 
of Alberta. A native of Vancouver, 
he became bachelor of social work 
of the University of British Columbia 
in 1946 and took his master’s degree 
there in 1950. 


Mr. Farina’s experience as a group 





John Farina 


worker includes work with the Alex- 
ander Neighbourhood House, Van- 
couver, and the Recreation Commis- 
sion of Tacoma, Washington; and in 
casework, with the Family Welfare 
Bureau of Vancouver and the Social 
Assistance Branch of the B.C. De- 
partment of Health and Welfare. 

Mr. Farina was an air-bomber in 
the R.C.A.F. during the war. He has 
a fine record in athletics and is well- 
known in the West as football coach 
and referee. His professional affilia- 
tions include membership in the 
American Recreation Society, the 
National Recreation Association 
(U.S.A.) and the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Social Workers (past-presi- 
dent, Northern Alberta Branch). He 
is married and has two young chil- 
dren. 





COUNCIL MEMBERS PLEASE NOTE 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Nominating Committee invites Council 
members to submit names of people for a list from which the Committee will 
prepare a slate of nominations for the 1955-56 Board of Governors, to be elected 
at the 1955 Annual Meeting. 


With the names and addresses of the people you would like to suggest, will 
you please send also a description of each person’s experience in activities that 
would qualify him or her as a possible nominee. There is no need at this stage 
for clearance with the persons proposed, as the Committee will make the necessary 
approach to those selected for nomination. 


Forms for making these suggestions are available from Miss M. L. Ferguson, 
Administrative Officer, Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa. 
Completed forms should be returned to her by March 1, 1955. 

This invitation to submit suggestions for nominations is extended in accordance 
with the new scheme for selecting the Board of Governors described in the Report 
on the Function and Organization of the Council which was approved at the 1954 
Annual Meeting. Those selected for nomination from suggestions made by 
members will be in addition to the official appointments to be made to the Board 
by each Division. 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN CANADA 
By ALBERT ROSE 


Tu first person of Jewish faith 


appears to have arrived in 

Canada about the year 1760. 
Yet it was not until the last decade 
of the 19th century that Jewish com- 
munity life began to develop in this 
country. During the previous hun- 
dred years Jewish history in Canada 
was mainly the story of a few fami- 
lies, often linked by marriage. 

As late as 1890 there were only six 
communities in this country with 
sufficient numbers of Jews to form 
a religious congregation (say 25 
families) and only in Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg were there 
more than a hundred Jewish families. 

The total Jewish population in 
1890 was 6,500. There were no or- 
ganized Jewish social welfare agen- 
cies or mutual benefit societies, and 
community affairs appear to have 
been confined to religious holy days. 


The Facts of Population 

Jews comprise a very small minor- 
ity of the Canadian population— 
perhaps 220,000 persons, or slightly 
less than 1.5 per cent of Canadians. 
They include about 2 per cent of 
world Jewry which at present num- 
bers about 11 millions. Nevertheless 


Dr. Albert Rose is an associate 
professor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. His chief work 
is in the fields of social welfare re- 
search and housing, but his interests 
are broad, as this article testifies. The 
article is based on an address given 
at a meeting of the Joint Planning 
Commission held last February in 
Toronto. 
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they constitute the third largest 
Jewish community in the English- 
speaking world. To get a sense of 
proportion: Canadian Jews number 
less than half the Jewish population 
of Argentina. 

Canada’s Jewish population, though 
largely concentrated in the ten 
largest cities (where 91 per cent re- 
sided at the time of the 1951 census 
of Canada) is, paradoxically, widely 
scattered. In 1951, Jews resided in 
more than 670 communities in 
Canada. Yet groups of 10 families or 
more were found in only 75 organ- 
ized villages and towns. 

Jews in Canada are obviously 
urban dwellers, with all that that 
implies in terms of occupational 
characteristics. There does appear 
from 1941 to 1951 to have been some 
evidence of migration from smaller 
to larger centres, though this was 
probably part of a larger Canadian 
trend. 


The Facts of Occupation 

Only in the large industrial centres 
of Montreal and Toronto are more 
than half of Jewish family heads clas- 
sified as wage or salary earners. In 
Winnipeg the proportion was 42 per 
cent in 1951. Canadian Jewish heads 
of families, necessarily, include sub- 
stantial numbers of small business 
men including retail and wholesale 
merchants, professional persons and 
some proprietors of larger businesses. 

In most of the major professions in 
Canada—medicine, law, dentistry, 
pharmacy and social work, particu- 
larly—Jews are represented in greater 
proportion than their representation 
in the general population. This is not 
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true, however, in the engineering 
profession. 

The reasons for such an occupa- 
tional distribution are, of course, 
varied and complex. Without doubt 
the most important explanation lies 
in the reality of employment dis- 
crimination in Canada in the first 
half of this century. The parents of 
most Jewish Canadians who are now 
over the age of thirty were new- 
comers in this country in the years 
1890 to 1920. They did not find it 
easy to make a living. In senator 
they did not find it easy to secure 
employment with non-Jewish em- 
ployers. Many, without any special 
skill or knowledge, found themselves 
in the needle trades, traditionally the 
sweated occupations of those days. 


It must be considered obvious that 
many parents would hope and strive 
and dream of far better economic 
and social opportunities for their 
Canadian-born children. For those 
capable of the appropriate educa- 
tional attainment a professional career 
promised status, adequate income and 
self-employment — presumably _ the 
surest way to avoid employment dis- 
crimination. For others self-employ- 
ment in small business, at the retail, 
wholesale or manufacturing levels, 
became the goal. 


Fear of discrimination in employ- 
ment, whatever its reality, has played 
an equally important part in deter- 
mining occupational patterns. Many 
young Canadians of Jewish faith were 
reluctant to seek employment in new 
and strange endeavours where dis- 
crimination might be encountered. 
One result has been a reliance upon 
the “traditional occupations”, simply 
the entry of young people into the 
firms and trades of their parents and 
relatives, particularly into the needle 
trades, where working conditions 
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and attitudes were at least familiar 
and understood. 


These trends have continued to the 
present day. Together with the pres- 
sures which emanate from within a 
minority group to ensure the as- 
sumption of individual responsibili- 
ties, they tend to push young people 
into self-employment, _ professional 
and related careers, and into the “tra- 
ditional occupations”. 


The Facts of Community 


Jewish community life in the three 
centres with more than 10,000 mem- 
bers at the present time (Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg) has become 
highly developed—some people be- 
lieve, over-organized—with a large 
number of synagogues and other 
institutions and facilities for Jewish 
education, culture, welfare and re- 
creation. There are specialized social 
agencies in the fields of family serv- 
ice, child care, recreation and old 
age. There are established Hebrew 
and Yiddish day schools and supple- 
mentary afternoon and Sunday 
schools—even Seminaries for the 
training of rabbis and Hebrew teach- 
ers. 


As the size of the Jewish com- 
munity decreases—looking at Cana- 
dian communities _ statistically—the 
number and variety of religious con- 
gregations, welfare services and edu- 
cational facilities also decrease. 
Recently, and particularly within the 
past 15 years, more emphasis has 
been placed therefore upon the crea- 
tion of community centre buildings 
with facilities for group and recrea- 
tional activities for all ages. 

In the smallest communities Jewish 
activities centre about the synagogue. 
Moreover, the smaller the Jewish 
community the less the stability and 
continuity of community life, the 
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greater the fluctuation from year to 
year in population and in facilities 
for community living. 


Problems, Hopes, Aan 


If we may define “maturity” as 
“the period of full growth and de- 
velopment” it is clear that the Cana- 
dian Jewish community, young and 
small though it is, has in fact matured 
relatively recently. This is a case of 
a blending of maturity achieved and 
maturity thrust upon it. 


In the chaos of the past two 
decades a people of sixteen millions 
were reduced by some five to six 
millions by the ravages of Hitler's 
Germany and war. Even at the 
present time some _ two-and-a-half 
million Jews remain behind the Iron 
Curtain, to all intents and — 
“lost”. Yet in this same period, i 
May 1948, the first Jewish state, 
Israel, was created, partly in the cru- 
cible of war—perhaps the only nation 
in the world in which immigration 
has remained free and unlimited. 


Canada has become the sixth largest 
Jewish community in the free world. 
Yet only in the United Kingdom, the 
United States and in this country is 
the situation essentially stable. As a 
result, upon the Jewish communi- 
ties in these three countries has fallen 
the major responsibility of assuring 
the continuation of Jewish com- 
munity life, and of assisting in the 
economic, social and military sta- 
bilization of the State of Israel so 
that it can provide a home for all 
who wish to go there. 

A corollary of this situation, which 
is quite unlike that prevailing in the 
years 1890 to 1940, is that the Jewish 
communities of these three countries 
can no longer look to Jewry in 
Europe for leadership in the develop- 
ment of community life and culture. 
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Children of the Hebrew School of the 
Jewish Community of Ottawa listen- 
ing to the Chief Rabbi of Israel on 
the occasion of his recent visit to 
Canada. 


No longer can Canadian, American 
and British Jews draw upon and be 
reinforced by the spiritual and cul- 
tural achievements of their European 
brethren. It is clear that those Jews 
who have had to assume responsi- 
bility are almost literally on their 
own in their Judaism, spiritually, cul- 
turally and socially. 


The Problem of a Minority Group 

In Canada, Jews are and will 
always be a small minority group of 
persons individually integrated into 
Canadian social, economic and poli- 
tical life. Yet as a group they strive 
to retain their religious and cultural 
identity. This is a very difficult prob- 
lem since any minority and its cul- 
ture require for survival the main- 
tenance of group identity while face 
with the competition of a powerful, 
attractive and highly developed 
majority culture. 

For many young Canadians _ of 
Jewish faith it is far easier to accept 
the majority culture in toto than to 
devote themselves, in the small 
amount of extra-curricular time 
available, to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge essential to the maintenance of 
their religious and cultural heritage. 
For this reason far more of their 
parents than ever before are enrolling 
children in Jewish day schools. 
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Employment discrimination __re- 
mains a very serious problem and is 
more widespread than is generally 
realized, even in periods of full em- 
ployment such as the postwar years. 
This may appear a startling conclu- 
sion: the amount of self-employment 
in business and the professions tends 
to conceal the subtle and ingenious 
practices which cannot be demon- 
strated statistically. But every young 
member of a minority group is not 
suited to or desirous of a business or 
professional career; in fact these 
opportunities are more difficult to 
achieve for financial reasons alone. 

The young people seek employ- 
ment. Discrimination no longer takes 
the form of exclusion, of non-hiring, 
but one of under-hiring and token 
hiring. Dead-end jobs, positions with- 
out hope of advancement, are offered. 
This may not be clear to the appli- 
cant at the time of employment but 
becomes apparent with the passage 
of time. The employee leaves, not in 
the general view because of discrimi- 
nation, but to secure a better job. 

Another practice consists in the 
token hiring of one or a few mem- 
bers of one or more minority groups. 
The employer then can scarcely be 
charged with employment discrimi- 
nation should he refuse to hire later 
applicants. After all he has a number 
of the applicant’s group employed— 
how few and in what positions may 
not be disclosed. 

These practices are difficult to 
document in Canada. In the United 
States, where private employment 
agencies are permitted to operate, 
there is much evidence already pub- 


lished. 
Social and Economic Progress 
Despite these difficulties Canadian 
Jews have managed through tenacity 
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and adaptability to raise the general 
social and economic level of their 
group. They hope to stabilize or con- 
tinue this process. The sense of social 
and community responsibility is 
highly developed. Their community 
facilities, synagogues, schools, hospi- 
tals and social agencies are eloquent 
evidence of this. 


It is fair to say that no other ethnic 
group has developed as varied and 
comprehensive services and expended 
as much money and effort for the 
reception, employment and general 
adjustment of its newcomers as has 
the Jewish community. Canadian 
Jews appear to have an innate sense 
of the meaning of the Judaic tradi- 
tion of charity from which stems the 
Christian. 

Jewish communities in Canada are 
voluntary associations depending on 
voluntary contributions. Coordinated 
social planning and fund-raising ef- 
forts have come early, naturally and 
inevitably. Only in this way can the 
vast demands of local, national and 
international requirements be kept in 
balance. 

Coordination and social planning 
have come in Canada and the United 
States in two related programs, the 
Federation (later the Welfare Fund) 
movement and the Congress move- 
ment. Federations of Jewish Philan- 
thropies were organized in both 
Montréal and Toronto in 1917 fol- 
lowing thirty years of American 
experience. 

The Federations were designed to 
provide centralized financing and 
planning of local Jewish social wel- 
fare agencies. The first Canadian 
Jewish Welfare Fund was created 
and grew out of the Federation in 
Toronto in 1937. Non-local agencies 
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and Jewish educational institutions 
were admitted to financing. 

Since 1948 many Welfare Funds in 
Canada have combined with the 
United Israel Appeal in the United 
Jewish Appeal—for all local and na- 
tional and international purposes. 

As early as 1919 and certainly since 
1934 it was seen that these responsi- 
bilities required national coordina- 
tion. The Canadian Jewish Congress 
was organized in the earlier year and 
reorganized in the latter. Through a 
national office in Montreal and 
regional divisions in the Maritimes, 
Ontario, the Prairies and the Pacific 
Coast (centred upon Halifax, Toron- 
to, Winnipeg and Vancouver, re- 
spectively) the Congress functions as 
a democratic cabinet representing a 
far-flung electorate which meets in 





parliamentary convention every two 
years. 

It must be reiterated that like 
Canada itself, a small nation with 
sudden giant-like world-wide re- 
sponsibilities, the Jewish community 
in Canada is tiny, less than the Jewish 
population of Chicago or Philadel- 
phia and other American cities. 
220,000 persons are expected to unite 
in herculean tasks. In the Canadian 
Jewish Congress they have a national 
voice with which to negotiate and 
cooperate with every level of gov- 
ernment and all other groups in 
every field of community life. In all 
these endeavours the aspiration and 
hope of every Canadian of Jewish 
faith is for a democratic Canada 
offering the widest freedom and 
opportunity to all its citizens. 


THE JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Requires a man capable of becoming Executive Director after 
probationary period of sixteen months as Executive Secretary. 
Salary range in keeping with present day levels for senior 


positions. 


Applicants should preferably be professionally 


trained and qualified for position of leadership in the modern 
correctional field, capable of supervising a trained staff of six 


and of developing and maintaining goodwill in the professional 
correctional field and with the public generally in behalf of 
an expanding agency. 


Address enquiries to: 


ExecuTIveE DirEcrTor, 
JouN Howarp Society oF B.C. 
Room 312, 319 West Pender St., 
VANCOUVER 33, B.C. 
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EXEGI 


MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS* 


By GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National Health and Welfare 





E. W. Griffith 


IGH up in the British Columbia 

Rockies, on the C.P.R. main 

line from Vancouver to the 
East, you may glimpse some time, as 
the train goes roaring through, a 
whistle-stop station—hardly more 
than a mileage marker—bearing on 
its weather-beaten sign the single 
word “Griffith”. That is not the 
“monument more lasting than 
bronze” of which the Latin poet 
Horace wrote 2000 years ago, and 
which I have set as my title-line in 
this message of tribute to E. W. 
Griffith. It has, however, a relevance 
to what I have to say on the occasion 
of his retirement. 





* I have erected a monument more last- 
ing than bronze. Horace Odes xxx.1 
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The whistle-stop station which 
bears Griff’s name stands as a silent 
memorial to the pioneering contri- 
bution of his forebears in the opening 
up of the interior of British Columbia 
in the early years. 

What Griff himself has done in 
his forty-two years of faithful ser- 
vice to the government and people 
of his province has a more enduring 
quality than this earlier monument: 
for the lives of many thousands of 
his fellow Canadians will be made 
more liveable—not just in the short 
term, but for many years to come— 
by the nature of the public social 
services of Griff’s native British 
Columbia, in whose development he 
has played so rich a part. 

“Griff’—for that is the only name 
by which his friends have known 
him through the years—has grown 
with his native province and_ has 
served it well. His career in the field 
of social welfare has taken him 
through three departments of the 
British Columbia government, from 
Public Works, through Labour, to 
Health and Welfare. 

Or perhaps I should reverse the 
order and say that he has taken his 
career through those departments, 
for only in that way can recognition 
be given to the manner in which, 
Moses-like, he manoeuvred his first 
love—the administration of the prov- 
ince’s relief services—out of the desert 
of Public Works, through the Red 
Sea of Labour, and at long last, in 
1943, into the Promised Land which 
shortly thereafter became the Pro- 
vincial Department of Health and 
Welfare. 


Griff was Relief Administrator in 
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the Labour Department during the 
depression years when I first came 
to know him and learned something 
of that quiet, persevering steadfast- 
ness which is his most enduring 
quality. The job of administering 
the province’s relief services taxed 
heavily both his head and his heart. 
Since those burdensome years, for 
more than two decades now, my 
respect and admiration have con- 
tinued to grow as I have watched him 
moving forward to meet each new 
task and its problems. 

What Griff has done to build and 
consolidate the fine social services of 
the Province of British Columbia will 
last beyond the careers and lives of 
any of us who pay our tribute to 
him today. His work bears every- 
where the marks of his own person- 
ality, modestly human, lacking in 
ostentation, impressive in quiet dig- 
nity. 

His central conviction throughout 
his many years of service in the 
social welfare field has been that only 
the best of principle and practice was 
good enough to utilize for the work 


that he had _ undertaken. These 
qualities have made it possible for 
him to build and lead a team, and to 
develop a team spirit in his own 
department that has won the admira- 
tion and the envy of his colleagues 
everywhere. 

British Columbia, of course, will 
always claim Griff as her own, in 
active work, and no doubt equally in 
active retirement. At the same time, 
it is good to recall that even before 
his retirement Griff’s contribution to 
the building of a social welfare struc- 
ture for all of Canada was recognized 
in the award to him in 1948 of the 
Gold Medal of the Professional In- 
stitute of the Civil Service of Canada. 

In that achievement, he won 
honour not only for himself, but for 
all of Canadian social work. That is 
just another reason why, on the 
occasion of his retirement, all Cana- 
dian social work should do him 
honour and, in paying tribute to him 
at this time, acknowledge the debt 
that all of us owe, and will long con- 
tinue to owe, to his sterling qualities 
of quiet leadership. 


E. W. Griffith retired as Deputy Minister of Welfare in the British 
Columbia Department of Health and Welfare in the autumn and was 


succeeded by C. W. Lundy who had been director of welfare. 


James 


Sadler, formerly regional administrator in the Vancouver district 
office has taken Mr. Lundy’s former post. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


February 25 and 26—French Language Institute under joint auspices of 


Canadian Welfare Council and Quebec Conseil des Oeuvres. 


Quebec 


City. Subject: The Regional Extension of Social Services. 
May 5 to 7—Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. Prince Edward 


Hotel, Windsor, Ontario. 


May 26 and 27—Annual Meeting, Ontario Association of Children’s Aid 


Societies. Toronto. 


May 29 to June 3—82nd Annual Forum, National Conference of Social Work. 


San Francisco. 


June 21 to 23—Maritime Conference on Social Work. Halifax. 
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Protestant Children’s 
Village, Ottawa 


Requires male social worker, pro- 
fessionally trained, to work in a 
residential treatment setting for 


THE PROVINCE OF 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Department of Health and Social 
Services 
Mental Health Division 


requires 


emotionally disturbed children, 


Social Workers (Psychiatric) 
Group work ex- 


for 
Mental Health Clinics 


ages 6 to 12. 
perience helpful but not essential. 
Good salary plus full maintenance Qualifications: Graduate of recog- 
nized school, with psychiatric 
experience. 

Salary: $2940-$3480 


for single man; if married living 
out possible. 


depending 
Apply to: 


upon qualifications and experience. 
Prevailing bonus of 4% on basic 
salary. Full Civil Service benefits 
including a five day week. 


Douetas FINLay, 
Executive Director, 
Protestant Children’s Village, 
983 Carling Avenue, 
OTTAWA 


Apply: Civit Service CoMMISSION, 
P.O. Box 906, 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
We proudly announce publication of a bright new pamphlet, 
simply written, and sprinkled with witty _ illustrations: 


EVERYONE GROWS OLD 

There are many organizations and individual people who are 
becoming aware of the increasing number of older people in our 
midst. They are wondering, Should they spend time or money 
helping older people? Why? 
Our pamphlet answers the question Why? and suggests ideas 
for further study and action. A reading list is included. 
Community welfare councils will find this booklet invaluable 
to give to people who come inquiring about old age and its 
problems. For other citizen organizations it will be a helpful 
handbook. 

Price 25 cents 

Discounts: 12 to 24 copies, 10% off. 
24 or more copies, 20% off. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 Cooper Street 
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ABOUT 


Stewart Sutton, Director of the 
Toronto Children’s Aid and Infants’ 
Homes, has accepted a position as a 
field representative with the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund, 
Unicer. On or about February 15, 
1955, Mr. Sutton will join the UNicEeF 
staff in New York and will attend the 
meetings of the Unicer Program 
Committee and Executive Board in 
March. Following this, he is sched- 
uled to join the Unicer Regional 
Office in Paris for further orientation 
prior to proceeding, with his family, 
to an overseas assignment, probably 
in French Equatorial Africa. 


Bruce Mackenzie has been ap- 
pointed medical social work consul- 
tant in the medical rehabilitation and 
disability advisory service of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. Mr. Mackenzie has come to 
Ottawa from Vancouver where he 
was with the medical social service 
department of Shaughnessy Hospital, 
DVA, associated with the assessment 
and rehabilitation unit. 


The Reverend Robert Riendeau 
has been appointed director of the 
Conseil des oeuvres de Montréal, 
replacing the Reverend L. P. La- 
tulippe, now  secretary-general of 
Caritas Canada. 


Réal Rouleau, who was a member 
of the staff of la Société de réhabili- 
tation des infirmes in Montreal, is 
now consultant in social service for 
la Société de service social aux famil- 
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PEOPLE 


les, Montreal (formerly known as 
Bureau d’assistance sociale aux famil- 
les). 


Kyle Stevenson has left the posi- 
tion of assistant executive secretary of 
the B.C. John Howard Society to 
become classification officer at the 
penitentiary at New Westminster. He 
is replacing E. W. Wilby who has 
gone to the University of British 
Columbia to continue his studies. 


H. Gordon McFarlane has recently 
taken over the post of executive 
assistant in the Montreal Parks and 
Playgrounds Association, Incorpor- 
ated. He succeeds Henry Stegmayer, 
who is now campaign secretary of the 
Welfare Federation of Montreal. Mr. 
McFarlane was formerly executive 
secretary of the Montreal East Branch 
of the YMCA. 


Rae Abernethy, formerly with the 
YWCA in Quebec City, is now 
executive director of the YWCA in 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Barbara Wallace is the new dis- 
trict secretary in the North District, 
Family Welfare Association, Mont- 
real. 


Mrs. Dorothy Barrier has left her 
position as district secretary in the 
Family Welfare Association of Mont- 
real to become Director of Marriage 
Counselling at the Mental Hygiene 
Institute. She replaces Mrs. Gretta 
Andrews who is now living in King- 
ston. 
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E. R. Snow has been appointed 
part-time executive secretary of the 
Ontario Recreation Association (100 
Gibbs Street, Oshawa). He succeeds 
Mrs. Betty Nielson who resigned last 
September. 

Dr. Olga M. Jardine has left Vic- 
toria to live in New Zealand for a 
year. She was president of the Greater 
Victoria Community Welfare Coun- 
cil, and a regional adviser of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council. 


Arthur Hoole is the new executive 
director of the Children’s Home of 
Winnipeg, replacing Winona Armi- 
tage. Miss Armitage has accepted the 
position of supervisor of child welfare 
services in the provincial Division of 
Welfare. She will take up her new 
duties at the beginning of April. 


D. H. Johnson has been appointed 
assistant director of Child Welfare in 
the Nova Scotia Department of 
Public Welfare. 


P. H. Jardine, at present chairman 
of the Mothers’ and Dependants’ 
Allowances boards in Newfoundland, 
has been named director of Social 
Assistance under the new Act (see 
Across Canada), with Joan Earle as 
assistant. 


W. H. Davis, for the past nine years 
executive secretary of the New found- 
land Tuberculosis Association was 
appointed provincial coordinator of 
civilian rehabilitation for Newfound- 
land in December. Newfoundland is 
the eighth province to appoint a co- 
ordinator. Mr. Davis’ task, like that 
of all the other coordinators, will in- 
clude setting up a system in his pro- 
vince for directing persons who can 
benefit from rehabilitation measures 
to the services they need, and also to 
take steps to coordinate the work of 
public and private agencies working 
in the rehabilitation field. 
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Mrs. Cenovia Addy is now acting 


director of the Calgary Family 
Bureau. 
Beatrice Crosby has been ap- 


pointed assistant director of Mothers’ 
Allowances in the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Public Welfare. She has 
been with the Department since May 
1943. 

Betty Graham _ has __ succeeded 
Clare Vinnells as executive director of 
the York County Children’s Aid 
Society, which has its headquarters in 
Toronto. 

R. Noél Meilleur has been ap- 
pointed assistant national coordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, and began his 
new work in January. Mr. Meilleur 
was formerly senior vocation counsel- 
lor at the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. 


WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER with 
experience in medical placements 


some 


required by the City of Victoria, 
B.C. 


Salary range $244.80-$280.50 per 


month, superannuation, medical 


services benefits, cumulative sick 


leave and transportation allow- 


ance. Applicants must possess 


BSW degree from a recognized 


university and state age, experi- 
ence, qualifications and references 
and earliest date services available. 


Apply to: 
PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
City Hall, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
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REVIEWS 


Note: The Canadian Welfare Council does not act as agent for the 
books reviewed or mentioned in this department. Please order through your 
local bookstore, or direct from the publisher. For your convenience Canadian 
agents and prices are given whenever possible. Space does not permit giving 
publishers’ addresses in all cases. If your bookseller or public library cannot 
supply the address, write to the Library, Canadian Welfare Council, 245 


Cooper Street, Ottawa. 


The War on World Poverty, by the 
Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Toronto, 
1953, 232 pp. Price $3.00. 

Anyone who wants to learn the 
essentials of the problems of over- 
coming want in the underdeveloped 
countries cannot do better than read 
this book. 

Mr. Wilson first describes the 
miserable poverty in which the popu- 
lations of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries exist. He then informs us of the 
efforts currently being made, under 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program, the Commonwealth 
Colombo Plan, the United States 
Point Four Program and the develop- 
ment plans for the British Colonial 
territories. 

The British—repentant Imperialists, 
as he implies—are developing their 
colonies, economically, socially and 
politically, in ways that compare 
favourably with what is being done 
in any other sector of the struggle 
against poverty. Too few of us know 
anything about this. 

But, after cataloguing the hopeful 
developments that are taking place, 
he shows that what is actually being 
done is pathetically inadequate com- 
pared to what needs to be done to 
make any real improvement in the 
standard of life in the under- 
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developed countries within a measur- 
able time. 

He quotes the conclusions of the 
United Nations Experts’ Report that 
if progress is to be made, capital must 
be supplied to the underdeveloped 
countries annually at the rate of two 
per cent of the national income of 
the advanced countries. 

This would mean a Canadian con- 
tribution of about 320 million dollars 
per annum against our current con- 
tributions of less than a tenth of that 
amount. For Britain, the amount 
would be about 400 million pounds. 

What are the chances of Britain 
finding such a sum? There follows 
the well-known thesis of the left wing 
of the Labour Party, that armament 
under NATO imposes an intolerable 
burden on Britain. If world tension 
could be reduced, much more money 
could be freed for helping the under- 
developed countries. 

But even if the armament burden 
were lightened, Britain’s economic 
position, and consequently her ability 
to contribute to improving the status 
of other nations, would be dependent 
on expanding world trade. 

For this, the dollar problem must 
be solved, and a list of six kinds of 
action the United States should take 
to make this possible is given. Re- 
grettably, the United States at present 
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shows little sign of moving in the 
direction of such a program. 

Mr. Wilson, basing his views on 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
reports, is optimistic about the other 
grave problem which confronts 
everyone who studies the problem of 
reducing the poverty of the under- 
developed countries; that is, whether 
the production of food can be in- 
creased rapidly enough to provide 
better nutrition for the populations 
that are everywhere increasing fol- 
lowing the introduction of disease 
control measures. 

E. L. M. Burns 
Deputy Minister, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


Ontario. Report of the Select 
Committee on Reform Institu- 
tions. Clerk of the Legislative 
Assembly, Toronto, 1954. 450 pp. 
Price $2.00. 


The full title of this Report is 
“Report of the Select Committee 
Appointed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Province of Ontario to 
Study and Report upon Problems of 
Delinquent Individuals and Custodial 
Questions, and the Place of Reform 
Institutions Therein.” 


Ontario is the most recent province 
to examine its correctional services. 
The examination was made by a 
Select Committee of the Legislature 
which worked actively on its task 
during 1953. It held many sittings 
and heard many witnesses, and visited 
some institutions in the United States. 
There is no evidence of attention to 
literature, the use of consultants or 
the conduct of research. The findings 
are voluminous: the Report has 450 
mimeographed pages with 142 recom- 
mendations. In such an output there 
is inevitably unevenness of treatment 
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and some inconsistencies, but on the 
whole the recommendations are posi- 
tive and practical. 

The Report reviews “The Ontario 
Plan” for the treatment of offenders, 
and finds that it has been successful 


only in part. The reasons for 
achievement or shortcomings are 
grouped under four heads, “The 
Keys of Reformation”: Fully In- 


formed Courts; Probation and Parole; 
Institutional Programs; and an Ac- 
tively Interested Society. 

It finds that the courts are not well 
informed, either about the offender 
they are sentencing, what his needs 
are and what his treatment should 
be, or about the institutions to which 
they send him. 

Probation and parole have been 
sparingly used; they need large ex- 
pansion in use and improvement in 
quality. 

The institutions, while providing 
satisfactory physical care, have had 
their effectiveness reduced because 
of lack of knowledge about the in- 
dividual offender and lack of suffi- 
cient classification and segregation, 
with a resulting uniformity of treat- 
ment of all types of offender. More 
attention must be paid to the reform- 
able offender, his selection and train- 
ing. For the recidivist more discipline 
should be provided through more 
arduous work requirements. 

The Committee finds society negli- 
gent in its attitudes toward delin- 
quency and crime. Some parents fail 
in training their children. Needed 
but lacking is an active public con- 
cern about the prevention and treat- 
ment of crime and the rehabilitation 
of the offender. 

If the analysis is familiar, so is 
the broad remedy proposed: Psycho- 
logical or psychiatrical considera- 
tions of the problem of juvenile 
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delinquency are of little avail. The 
real cure lies in the home. If the 
most desirable type of home life 
could be restored, with its family 
gatherings, its religious teaching and 
proper parental examples, then, 
within the foreseeable future there 
would be a very marked decline in 
juvenile delinquency. (Report, pp. 
406-7). 

More specifically, the recom- 
mendations call for the expansion of 
services, particularly for youth. 
Minors’ courts are recommended for 
youthful offenders. Probation should 
be sharply increased, pre-sentence 
reports obtained on every first of- 
fender, all first offenders considered 
for probation and only incarcerated 
in exceptional circumstances. 

For those sentenced a reception 
centre should be built “to receive, 
study, diagnose and recommend 
treatment for all first offenders 16- 
25.” The Committee strongly ap- 
proved the present training center for 
youths at Brampton; it asks for 
another such school for youths from 
16 to 18, and a similar school for 
girls. In general, treatment services 
should be concentrated where they 
are most likely to be effective, on the 
young and first offenders. 

The Committee was also impressed 
with the clinic for the treatment of 
alcoholics, and recommends the 
widening of this service. Of drug ad- 
dicts and sex offenders it was not 
hopeful, re-stating the need for 
segregation for such offenders and 
further study of these problems. 

The local jail received considerable 
attention and drew some of the 
strongest comment; the Committee 
was strongly critical of the local 
jails of Ontario. The jails provided 
he sical security but were often unfit 
places to care for human beings. Sani- 
tation was frequently poor; segrega- 
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tion was not possible; idleness and 
association promoted vice, not re- 
form; the administration was con- 
fused and cumbersome and standards 
could not be enforced. Juveniles and 
mentally ill persons were still held in 
the jails and should be excluded. 

The local jail is still one of the 
chief contributors to delinquency. 
To help remedy these conditions the 
Committee recommended that the 
provincial department administer the 
local jails and provide minimum 
standards of housing, amenities, and 
staff. 

After-care was also found in need 
of strengthening. The Committee 
found a paper program for rehabili- 
tation but little clarity or effective- 
ness in carrying it out. The need for 
after-care was clear; the responsi- 
bility belonged to the Department 
and needed to be taken seriously. 
Rehabilitation officers should be 
carefully selected and trained, their 
work related to the institutions, and 
directed by a central authority. 
Without effective after-care services 
the reform efforts of the institutions 
were weakened; the test of their suc- 
cess lay in the re-establishment of 
the man in the community. 

The Committee has positive recom- 
mendations on a variety of matters. 
It is concerned about the turnover 
of guards, asking for higher salaries 
and other forms of recognition. It 
asks for full-time chaplains, and 
chapels at the institutions. It asks 
for more psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and counsellors. 

It finds the Board of Parole unclear 
in its duties and unsatisfactory in 
performance; it would replace it with 
a full-time Board, with clearer poli- 
cies and more effective operation. 

It wants better statistics so the 
Department will know the results of 
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its work, and research on a variety 
of complex problems. It asks for a 
chair of penology in an Ontario uni- 
versity. These recommendations are 
consistent and well supported. 

A leading recommendation on ad- 
ministration is puzzling. After find- 
ing the central administration effi- 
cient (though the responsibilities of 
some officials in senior posts need 
clarification), it recommends the 
creation of a Commission of Correc- 
tions of five full-time persons to co- 
ordinate the services of probation, 
parole and after-care, and to ad- 
minister the Reception Centre. 

This Commission is to be respon- 
sible to the Minister of Reform In- 
stitutions and yet “be a semi-judicial 
body, independent and free to dis- 
charge its duties in an impartial 
manner.” 

No explanation or support is given 
for this recommendation, which is 
unusual for one of such importance. 
Why is it needed? And how will it 
operate within the Department? If 
there is already need for clarification 
and better definition of duties what 
will be the effect on the Department 
of an autonomous commission in- 
serted at top level, in charge of field 
services and some institutional serv- 
ices? Will not more uncertainty and 
confusion be created? 

We have no light on the Commit- 
tee’s thinking here. To the reviewer 
it is another evidence of good inten- 
tions throughout the Report, as ex- 
pressed in the recommendations for 
higher salaries, for more professional 
personnel, for more public education 
and support. 

These points, good in themselves, 
cannot be made effective by fiat; 
they are not mechanical gadgets 
automatically adding efficiency. They 
can be effective only as the ‘admini- 
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stration appreciates their contribu- 
tion and their place in the total 
operation. 

An administrator must have con- 
viction about the help which can be 
given by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
counsellors and parole officers before 
they will be appointed and before 
institutional staff will either accept 
them or use them. Goals must be 
clear and methods agreed on _ if 
teamwork between custodial staff and 
professional staff is to grow and be- 
come effective. The Report gives us 
no information on these vital mat- 
ters. Where they are lacking, more 
staff, more buildings and more things 
create additional complications 
rather than larger effectiveness in 
operation. 


School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


Stuart Jaffary 


A Court for Children, by Alfred J. 
Kahn. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1953. (Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press). 359 pp. 
Price $4.75. 

A quotation from one of the earlier 
chapters of Dr. Kahn’s book might 
quite easily serve as a text. He says, 
“Although the Juvenile Court is 
generally regarded as one of the great 
social inventions of the century, 
many thoughtful leaders of the move- 
ment have begun to express disap- 
pointment at the limited expansion 
of the Court ideas beyond large 
counties and at the inability of many 
of the larger and more important 
Courts to attain levels of service 
implicit in the Juvenile Court con- 
cept.” 

Regarding the philosophy of a 
Children’s Court there has been in- 
creasing evidence of a disparity 
between dream and reality, between 
the ideal and the actual. 
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The author of A Court for Child- 
ren, presents us with an analysis of 
the New York City Children’s Court 
which is perhaps one of the most 
thoroughly critical studies of the 
work of a single Court for children 
so far attempted. 

Dr. Kahn’s study was made under 
the auspices of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee on Children of New York. 
This group of leaders and _ profes- 
sional workers in education, medicine, 
social work and allied fields, fights 
for improvement in services for 
children in the continent’s largest 
city. It has made a number of studies 
in which Dr. Kahn, as the Research 
Consultant, has acted as director. 

In the particular study with which 
we are concerned, the author reviews 
developments in the child welfare 
and juvenile court movements, as 
well as developments in social work, 
probation and psychiatry. 

In asking the question whether the 
Court achieves its expressed goal— 
which is to help, not to punish—Dr. 
Kahn deals with a number of prob- 
lems which are of the utmost 
importance to the Juvenile Court 
movement and social work generally 
everywhere. 

First contacts of any social agency 
upon an individual seeking help are 
of the utmost importance, as every 
social worker is aware. When we 
read that the people who act as 
clerks and receptionists in the New 
York’s Courts’ Bureau of Adjust- 
ment are working with inadequate 
training, in unsuitable physical 
quarters, and without skilled super- 
vision, we are tempted to think that 
these initial contacts would only act 
in a very negative manner as far as 
an accomplishment of the Court’s 
purpose is concerned. 

Dr. Kahn is also critical of the 
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Court’s handling of cases in the 
courtroom. The statute which estab- 
lished the Children’s Court intends 
that the Court should deal with 
people’s lives only in accordance with 
specific procedure. Frequently, as Dr. 
Kahn states, “there were too apparent 
failures to follow Court rules”. The 
informal atmosphere apparently 
tended to induce in judges a disre- 
gard for human liberties and basic 
constitutional rights. 

Criticisms of too much lecturing, 
too much emphasis on technicality, 
too rapid adjudication, pet cure-alls 
of church attendance and peculiar 
nostrums regarding human conduct 
(with assurance that to follow the 
Judge’s advice along these lines would 
resolve the difficulty) are found in 
the author’s estimate of the work of 
the judges. 

A considerable portion of the 
book is given to dealing with pro- 
bation. The author makes the point 
that a good probation system is 
essential if a court is to be a resource 
for helping, not for punishing. He 
deplores the fact that the New York 
Court turn-over of staff has been 
quite high and points out that salary 
scales are inadequate and, due to 
pressure of assignments, there has been 
little opportunity to do genuine 
professional work. 

A fairly exhaustive account of 
salary scales and conditions of em- 
ployment is given, and it appears 
that even in a Court where one 
might expect to find conditions 
reasonably satisfactory, the same 
complaints about caseloads and time 
available to do a thorough and satis- 
fying job are to be made. 

The mental health services of the 
Court receive some attention from 
Dr. Kahn. In fact, he reserves for 
these Clinics perhaps the highest 
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praise in his study. The New York 
Court has been something of a pioneer 
in this field. Assistance from private 
foundations who have helped finance 
experimental projects has been fairly 
extensive. Results have been gratify- 
ing and Dr. Kahn is thus supplied 
with a valuable argument in favour of 
extension of this type of service in 
the Court. 

Generally speaking, it would appear 
that this fairly critical study is better 
suited for professional staff than it is 
as a book for public consumption. 
The author has done a very valuable 
service, and the very fact that he and 
the Committee under whose sponsor- 
ship he has written were permitted 
to make such a frank review is a 
tribute to the presiding Justice, John 
Warren Hill. It is a healthy situation 
when such studies can be made with- 
out prejudice. 

Dr. Kahn’s volume is very well 
documented and contains a_ biblio- 
graphy that should be very valuable 
for any correctional worker and any 
lay person who contemplates doing 
any further reading in this field. 

E. G. B. Stevens 
B. C. Department of the 
Attorney General 
Vancouver. 


Cost Analysis Method For Case- 
work Agencies, by John G. Hill 
and Ralph Ormsby. Family Service 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia : 
1953. 96 pp. Price $2.00. 

If the combined budgets of the 
various government welfare services 
at all levels from the municipal to 
the federal were added to the budget 
of all the institutions and agencies 
giving some form of social service, 
the total would be truly formidable. 

As a tax-payer or a voluntary con- 
tributor, the citizen should be as 
much concerned about how his dollar 
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is spent for these services as he is 
concerned about the state of his 
schools or roads. 

As social agencies become more 
complex, there is concern about the 
relatively small amount of time avail- 
able for direct contact with the 
client. The cost of case-recording, 
conferences and extra-agency assign- 
ments is unknown. Is overtime really 
overtime when the amount of time 
spent in non-productive activity by 
staff is accurately estimated? All of 
these questions will go unanswered 
unless a systematic scheme of cost 
analysis is devised. 

The authors have developed a 
method of cost analysis in manual 
form and have demonstrated its ef- 
fectiveness in the Family Service of 
Philadelphia. The system could be 
adapted to a child care agency just 
as well and, with sufficient super- 
vising personnel, to any large agency. 

The plan divides the agency’s costs 
into two main groupings: first, the 
production cost centre which con- 
sists of services directly related to 
the functions of the agency, such as 
casework service, homemaker service, 
nursery care and so on; and second, 
service cost centres which are set up 
because they are necessary to render- 
ing the services for which the agency 
exists, for example, staff education, 
public relations and general adminis- 
tration. 

The manual carefully explains how 
these costs can be located and assigned 
to their proper use. Finally the unit 
cost of each type of service can be 
found. 

The measuring device used in pro- 
rating salaries is the time-study. In- 
stead of the usual block of three or 
four consecutive weeks, the authors 
have devised a sampling of time 
units at random from the entire year 
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so that on no single day will all staff 
members be recording their time. 
This time-study is not to be used as 
a supervisory tool by supervisors in 
checking up on their workers. 


The success of a cost study depends 
upon the full cooperation of staff and 
a conviction on their part that what 
they are doing is going to be useful. 
If used consistently it would be 
valuable in defining future agency 
policy and would reveal costs out 
of line with the social results obtained. 


The manual merits careful study, 
although at first glance it might repel 
those who think they are not mathe- 
matically inclined. Upon further 
reading it is apparent that the defini- 
tions are precise and understandable. 


A cost analysis can be used at bud- 
get time to state, convincingly, why 
certain extra appropriations are 
needed, because it gives accurate 
costs which should bear up well under 
the scrutiny of any well informed 
chest budget committee. 


Lloyd S. Richardson 
Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes 
Toronto 


The Race Question in Modern 
Science. Unesco Pamphlets, ob- 
tainable from Ryerson Press, Tor- 
onto. 

The Race Concept: Results of an 
Inquiry. 1952. 103 pp. Price 50 
cents. 

Racial Myths, by Juan Comas. 
1953. 55 pp. Price 25 cents. 
Race and History, by Claude 
Levi-Strauss. 1952. 50 pp. Price 

25 cents. 

The Significance of Racial Dif- 

ferences, by Geoffrey M. Morant. 
1952. 48 pp. Price 25 cents. 


Racism is much too much with us 
in vicious and violent forms for any 
feelings of complacency on the sub- 
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ject. It is far too deeply rooted to 
be abolished overnight from our 
thinking. Legislation may mitigate its 
effects but far more will be needed 
before notions of superiority and 
inferiority arising out of apparent 
differences in physical appearance 
and cultural habits will disappear. 

Yet the job of erasing the infamy 
of racial prejudice must be carried 
on, partly through legislation, partly 
by lopping off its economic roots 
and most certainly by exposing its 
fallacies. The last of these methods 
has been chosen by Unesco and 
reflected in a series of pamphlets on 
The Race Question in Modern 
Science. Four are reviewed here but 
several more have been published or 
are in the preparatory stages. (See 
Nov. 1 issue.—Ed.) 

The Race Concept is from the 
reading standpoint probably the 
least interesting of the lot. It contains 
two statements on the nature of race 
and race differences made by groups 
of scientists under Unesco auspices. 
These take up a dozen pages. The 
rest of the book is simply a summary 
of views or quoted comments from 
other scientists on the later state- 
ment. (One was published in 1950, 
the other in 1951.) 

The statements are in themselves 
of major interest and have in one 
way or another become fairly widely 
known over the past few years. The 
Race Concept is worth getting if 
only to have the texts. 

But apart from that, the comments 
are instructive in revealing the care 
with which _ responsible scientists 
choose their terms and make their 
definitions; they are also very infor- 
mative about the subject of race 
itself. 
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One major exception to the general 
tone is a comment from one scientist: 
“In defence of prohibiting marriage 
between persons of different races, 
I should like to ask which of the 
gentlemen who signed the Statement 
would be prepared to marry his 
daughter for example to an Austra- 
lian aborigine? 

Racial Myths is a simple and 
straightforward, perhaps too brief, 
treatment of the sort of nonsense 
that has been perpetrated about races 
or so-called races. 

The myth of blood, of inferiority 
of cross-breeds, the Negro, Jewish 
and Aryan myths, are dealt with in 
turn. Juan Comas is obviously not 
only a scientist but a man of deep 
humanitarian feelings. 

I would quarrel with him on one 
issue, however: his negative approach 
to legislation. Surely fair employ- 
ment practices and fair accommoda- 
tion legislation have a mitigating 
and educating influence and afford at 
least some protection from the would- 
be discriminators. I believe recent 
experience backs me up. 

Mr. Levi-Strauss’ little study on 
Race and History is somewhat heavier 
going but an excellent piece of work 
none the less. More specifically it is 
an examination of cultures, their 
growth, variations and varieties, and, 
of course, our tendency to think our 
own culture the better one simply 
because it is familiar, while the other 
fellow’s is different and hence in- 
ferior. It is a thought-provoking 
pamphlet. 


Dr. Morant has gone into the 
practical problems of measuring 
racial differences, if and to the extent 
that they can be measured. The 
Significance of Racial Differences is 
therefore partly a description of 
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statistical and other methods of 
measurement and evaluation. It is, 
perhaps for that reason and for 
reasons of style, the least appealing. 
On the other hand, anyone interested 
in the racial question must be grate- 
ful to Dr. Morant for his careful 
discussion of a large subject in a 
small framework. 


Perhaps one general over-all 
criticism should be made. Unesco’s 
pamphlets are hardly “popular” 


reading either in format or in ap- 
proach. The next step might well be 
to re-write and re-publish in such a 
way as to attract the many millions 
who need to be told these things. If 
Unesco can’t do it, others should. 

A. Andras 
Canadian Congress of Labour 
Ottawa 


The Complete Plain Words, by Sir 
Ernest Gowers, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London (United 
Kingdom Information Office, 275 
Albert Street, Ottawa), 1954. 209 
pp. Price $1.25. 


Since the review of Plain Words 
and The ABC of Plain Words (De- 
cember issue) was written, a recon- 
struction of the two books, in one 
volume with index, has appeared. It 
is unfortunate that we didn’t know 
about this new volume in time to 
have it reviewed instead of the earlier 
volumes from which it has been made, 
but whether you read Plain Words, 
The ABC of Plain Words or The 
Complete Plain Words, you will get 
help in “the choice and arrangement 
of words in such a way as to get an 
idea as exactly as possible out of one 
mind into another”. And where is this 
more important than in talking or 
writing about social welfare? 


M.M.K. 
February 1, 1955 





Group Work in the Institution, 
by Gisela Konopka. Whiteside Inc., 
New York, 1954. 304 pp. Price 
$5.25. 


Starting with the assumption that 
the purpose of all residential institu- 
tions is treatment, Miss Konopka 
moves on to a detailed account of 
what goes into group work speciali- 
zation. She does this well and 
knowingly from a professional posi- 
tion. 

The remaining chapters of the 
book look into children’s institutions 
in considerable detail, and_ briefly 
into other residential centres, such as 
maternity homes, homes for the 
handicapped and older person, and 
centres for juvenile delinquents and 
other offenders. 

With little variation. Miss Konopka 
repeats that the role of the group 
worker in each of these settings is 
similar. Aside from the supervision 
of houseparents the main group 
leadership, she suggests, is “doing 
direct leading of therapeutic groups, 
specially formed clubs, and councils.” 

To me this is a somewhat rigid 
attitude. If the purpose of the insti- 
tution is treatment, then the profes- 
sionally trained person surely can 
be most effective by doing more 
direct work with people. The train- 
ing she describes is for effective 
practitioners; the role she assigns is 
largely administrative and consulta- 
tive. 

The least professionally qualified 
people, the houseparents, will continue 
actually to do the group work and 
the group treatment if it is being 
done. Miss Konopka says they are 
“the hub of the wheel in the group 
living situation”, and that housekeep- 
ing “should not be imposed on the 
houseparent if he is really supposed 
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to carry responsibility for the group 
living situation in a_ therapeutic 
sense”. However, for the training of 
houseparents she suggests the three- 
month course and the week-end in- 
stitute. 

This book is disappointing in 
another way. At the present time 
much of the literature tends to view 
group work as being preventive 
and not therapeutic. To its author 
there is little difference between 
group therapy and group work. (The 
title of her first book is Therapeutic 
Group Work.) 

She regards the group worker as a 
therapist to the degree that she sug- 
gests an additional role for him in the 
home for delinquent boys, that of 
mental health consultant. (What will 
psychiatrists think of this?) 

There are many different patterns 
for using group work in the institu- 
tion. This depends upon the size and 
nature of the institution and on what 
other professional staff are employed. 

The pattern suggested here would 
be most applicable where the group 
worker is the only trained person on 
the staff. Sooner or later it seems to 
me it will be realized that the house- 
parents are the key personnel, and if 
group work is to be done in the insti- 
tution they are the ones who will do 
it, and they should be professionally 
trained to that end. 

John Haddad 
St. Christopher House 
Toronto 


How to Prepare a Speech, by Ivan 
G. Grimshaw. Whiteside Inc., and 
William Morrow & Co. Inc., New 
York, 1954. 105 pp. Price $2.50. 

You’re the Speaker, by Vera 
Gough. Whiteside Inc., and William 
Morrow & Co. Inc., New York, 
1954. 158 pp. Price $2.50. 
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Not often does a reviewer receive 
a book to review which contains a 
chapter on “Doing the Book Review”. 
Dr. Grimshaw includes such a chapter 
in his book How To Prepare A 
Speech and in it gives some useful 
advice to the unpractised reviewer. 
The author is Director of Libraries 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Library Science at Beloit College 
in the United States; he teaches in 
the Beloit Community College which 
specializes in adult education for 
community volunteers; he is a special 
consultant to the American Library 
Association on library problems. This 
professional background has taught 
him much about the amateur speaker, 
who, often at short notice, is called 
upon to make a speech or introduce 
the speaker at a club meeting. 


This book is written for the in- 
experienced clubwoman who is called 
on to make a speech or prepare a 
paper on some unfamiliar topic, and 
also for the librarian whose duty it 
is to assist in assembling information 
for such a speaker. It contains an 
excellent analysis of the various 
sources of information to be found 
in a modern library and gives good 
advice on how to make use of the 
facilities provided. 


There are also chapters on how to 
organize material for a speech once 
the data has been assembled, on how 
to write the actual speech itself, and 
how to deliver a speech successfully. 


The final chapter of this book 
contains a remarkable and compre- 
hensive list of reference books, en- 
cyclopedias, year books, handbooks 
of various kinds, guides to periodical 





literature, dictionaries, and so forth, 
classified under such headings as 
language, literature, theatre, fine arts. 
This useful chapter contains much 
material which must be quite un- 
familiar to the ordinary reader. 


Miss Gough, the author of You're 
The Speaker, is interested in the 
improvement of verbal communica- 
tion in the business world. She has 
lectured extensively on this subject 
both in the United States and in 
Great Britain, and has appeared 
frequently on both radio and tele- 
vision. She now lives in London, 
England where she works for a large 
firm of management consultants. 


Writing from the standpoint of 
business, she points out how much 
time is wasted at conferences, staff 
meetings, training courses, etc., when 
speeches are not properly prepared 
and delivered. She then gives a clear 
and penetrating analysis of the various 
attributes which belong to the com- 
petent speaker. 


Not only does this writer give 
excellent advice on how to assemble 
the material for a speech, and how to 
draw up the actual plan, but she has 
sound advice on how to test if one’s 
voice carries, how to put oneself in 
the listener’s place, how to behave on 
the platform. After reading this book 
no one should be guilty of making a 
really boring speech. Let us hope it 
has a wide circulation! 

Alice Kemp 
Ottawa 


For Brief Notices of more books, 
see page 10. 
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Endorses Building Fund 
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I am pleased to commend to my 
fellow Canadians the appeal by the Canadian 
Welfare Council for funds to erect a new 
headquarters building. 


The Canadian Welfare Council 
has earned a fine reputation for its contri- 
bution to the welfare of the citizens of this 
country and its efforts have helped to bring 
the standard of welfare services to the pre- 
sent high level. I feel confident that 
adequate facilities for its many activities 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
Canadian Welfare Council's contribution toe 
ward our common task of building a still 
greater and better Canada. 


A wudlbicenul 


Prime Minister. 


Ottawa, 
19 5 le 
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HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
To help improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the Council 
through the $250,000 Building Fund. 


Complete the form below ... tear off page ... and send it with 
your cheque, money order and/or pledge to Fund Headquarters. 
Income tax receipts will be issued to you. 


To the Honorary Treasurer, 
The Canadian Welfare Council Building Fund, 
159 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


To help make possible the construction and equipping of 
the proposed new headquarters for the Council I hereby subscribe 
a total of 
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The balance (PAYABLE OVER 3 YEARS) I propose to pay 


as follows: 
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professional advice for 


the professional person! 


Your clients or patients come to you because they 
know that your training and experience qualifies you 
to give them the best possible advice. For the 
same reason, we invite you to bring your invest- 


ment questions and problems to us. Trained per- 
sonnel— a network of offices across Canada— one of 
the largest research departments in the investment 
business— all are at your disposal without obligation. 





James Richardson & Sons 
Investment Dealers 


Executive Offices Winnipeg 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA LETHBRIDGE MEDICINE HAT REGINA MOOSE JAW SWIFT CURRENT 

SASKATOON BRANDON PORTAGELA PRAIRIE KENORA GALT KINGSTON 
CHATHAM — KITCHENER ‘WINDSOR 














Your Help is I leeded 


pom & ise Architects 
to build this new home for the Council 


The Building Fund needs $250,000 
NOW to enable the immediate con- 
struction of the urgently needed new 
national headquarters in Ottawa. 


If one of the Building Fund volunteers 
has not been able to reach you . . 


TURN TO PAGE 52 
and GIVE NOW 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL BUILDING FUND 
159 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 





